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ASSURANCE. 


Regardless of political belief, nurs- 
erymen in common with other busi- 
nessmen gained confidence in their 
outlook from the results of the elec- 
tions early this month. The power 
of one-man governments in Europe 
had led persons to wonder 
whether similar things were possible 
in this country. The election, re- 
gardless of who was seated in office, 
gave assurance that the citizens of 
this country would cling to the Amer- 
ican way, that a trend in one direc- 
tion, no matter whether radical or 
reactionary, could be reversed before 
an extreme had been reached. So long 
as the power of choice remains to the 
individual, the community and the 
nation, apprehension as to the future 
is removed, for Americans are opti- 
mistic of their ability to go forward 
on their own initiative. The assur- 
ance of the election that such free- 
dom would not be lost has restored 
the confidence which business gen- 
erally for a long time has sought. For- 
ward buying in some lines has al- 
ready appeared in response, and if it 
occurred too late to be much felt by 
nurserymen this autumn, the stimulus 
will unquestionably increase nursery 
stock sales for spring. 


some 





COLD WEATHER ARRIVES. 


Warm and dry weather persisted 


in most northern states into the 
second week of November, when 
frosts and rain finally made it pos- 
sible to dig stock in quantity and 
fill orders which had been piling up. 

In some states the drought was 
so extreme that it was impossible to 
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dig stock with proper balls on some 
items. 

The effect has been to delay the 
active season, and if freezing weather 
sets in too soon, to curtail the ship- 
ping season, to a marked disadvan- 
tage of the trade. 

Since this occurred after a gener- 
ally favorable growing season, so 
that nurserymen had ample stock to 
sell, it was the more disappointing. 
But nurserymen know well the ups 
and downs that result from vagaries 
of the weather. As the general busi- 
ness trend is markedly improved from 
a year ago, they are optimistic and, 
now, exceedingly active. 





SALES FOLLOW STORM. 


Effects of the hurricane on sales 
of nurserymen in New England are 
told in the following comments from 
Donald D. Wyman, president of 
the Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass.: 

“The nursery business in this sec- 
tion at the time of the storm came 
to a standstill, as it was impossible to 
send out freight or express shipments. 
We, of course, had not known any- 
thing about hurricanes here in New 
England, but we have seen plenty 
since then. We, ourselves, got off 
with just a few scratches to our build- 
ings, having one large barn on an out- 
lying farm completely demolished, 
but our main shipping building and 
fields of plants were really uninjured, 
and we regard ourselves as being 
quite fortunate. 

“Thousands upon thousands of 
trees of all sizes have been blown 
down and many of them ruined. For 
the first few weeks after the storm, 
nurserymen were busy righting trees 
that were partly blown over and 
doing a great deal of repair work. 
Lately it seems to us, as well as to 
other nurserymen with whom we 
have talked, that people have become 
aroused to the matter of planting, and 
there is every indication that there 
will be an active business next 
spring. 

“The type of material that we have 
been selling for five or six years, like 
large evergreens and large shade 
trees, now seems to be in most de- 
mand. The sale of perennials and 
some small shrubs has momentarily 


disappeared, because people are nat 
urally giving more attention to the 
important features on their grounds.’ 


CERCIS CHINENSIS. 


Colorful and showy as is the Ameri 
can redbud,the Chinese redbud, Cer 
cis chinensis, is even more so, as it 
rosy purple flowers are slightly large 
and darker and are usually produce« 
more abundantly. It is often re 
ferred to as the Asiatic redbud, too 
As seen under cultivation, it is in 
variably bushy, throwing out a num 
ber of stems from the base of th 
plant, as is clearly shown in tke il 
lustration on the front cover. How 
ever, it appears as a tree up to forty 
five or fifty feet high in its nativ: 
haunts in central and southern Chin: 
and Japan. 

The easiest way to distinguish the 
two species is by the fact that th 
leaves of C. chinensis have a trans 
parent margin which often looks lik« 
a white line edging the leaf. Un 
fortunately, the Asiatic redbud is not 
so hardy as the American, C. cana 
densis. However, the former can be 
planted as far north as Boston along 
the Atlantic seaboard if given a shel 
tered position and grows satisfac 
torily in the Missouri Botanical Gar 
den at St. Louis, Mo., in the mid 
west. 

Seeds sown in spring, preferably 
with a little bottom heat, generally 
germinate readily, and this is prob 
ably the simplest method of propa 
gation, although greenwood cuttings 
of the Chinese redbud taken in sum 
mer will root, especially if handled 
under glass. The plants thrive in a 
rather light, sandy but rich moist 
loam, and should have good drainage 
Since redbuds are often moved with 
difficulty, they should be transplanted 
while young or handled with a ball of 
soil. When fairly large specimens are 
moved, it is advisable to wrap the 
stems. 

Nurserymen in sections where the 
Chinese redbud can be safely planted 
will find it excellent as a lawn speci 
men, and it brings color early to a 
clump or border of shrubs, flowering 
as it does about the time the peach 
blooms and before most shrubbery is 
active. 
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The Park Arboretum 


Arboreta in City Parks as Aid to Scientific Research, Nurserymen’s Study and 
Public Education in Plants — By Donald Wyman, of the Arnold Arboretum 


The park arboretum has an increas- 
ingly important place in American 
horticulture. To speak purely from 
the horticultural viewpoint, it should 
include all the worth-while woody 
plants that can be grown in the par- 
ticular region where it is located. And 
just what are these plants and how 
are they to be selected? This is the 
purpose of the park arboretum and its 
trained, permanent _horticulturist, 
working in conjunction with other 
park arboreta and the larger plant in- 
troduction gardens through the coun- 
try. The people of a municipality 
have a right to expect their park board 
to provide an arboretum—large or 
small, depending on the size of the 
community—in which they may be- 
come acquainted with the better or- 
namental woody plants, their charac- 
teristics and general qualifications for 
use in landscape planting. 

A park is primarily a place for 
recreation and the enjoyment of beau- 
tifully planted areas. An arboretum 
goes one step farther. It is educa- 
tional in every sense of the word. In 
certain parks the trees and shrubs may 
be labeled, but in the arboretum they 
must be labeled. The public can ob- 
tain just as much enjoyment from the 
plantings in an arboretum as in a park, 
but can learn a great deal more about 
trees and shrubs, their general char- 
acteristics and their uses in an arbo- 
retum, if it has been carefully planned 
to include all the horticultural varie- 
ties of ornamental value which can be 
grown in that area. The plants are 
placed singly and in groups for 
study and display. All are labeled 
correctly, and information concerning 
their use and care is always available 


from a trained horticulturist, or at 
least it should be. 


Three different groups of people 
use any arboretum: The public, of 
course; the scientist, particularly the 
botanist, and the landscape architect 
and nurseryman, who are continually 
using plants. The public is drawn 
by large displays of conspicuously 
flowering and fruiting plants; the 
botanist is interested in the unusual 
plants contained therein; the land- 
scape architect and plantsman are 
anxious to study the individual plant 
characteristics, their time of bloom, 
color, fruits, etc. 

Horticultural interest in trees and 
shrubs is decidedly on the increase. 
A few years ago the ordinary home- 
owner was satisfied with a few plants 
of Berberis Thunbergii, a snowberry 


and an arbor-vite or two planted 





Nurserymen have a real concern in the 
establishment of arboreta in parks, not 
only for the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with a greater variety of plants, 
but also for the education of the public, 
so as to foster the interest in and knowl- 
edge of plant materials necessary to the 
advancement of horticulture in all its 
phases. Some individually have done 
much in the promotion of such arboreta, 
and a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen has been working to 
coérdinate undertakings in this direction. 
Those unfamiliar with the possibilities 
will find definite information in this article, 
as did those who heard it at the recent 
convention of the American Institute of 
Park Executives, at Milwaukee, Wis. The 
influence of nurserymen may well be ex- 
erted to the promotion of park arboreta 
in their respective localities. 


about his home. Now he is interested 
in making hedges of Quercus imbri- 
caria, if he can locate the stock. He 
is asking for the rarer species and 
varieties of oriental flowering crab 
apples, the better mock oranges and 
lilacs. During the past year the 
Arnold Arboretum has had to answer 
hundreds of requests from all over 
the country for rare plants which 
homeowners have heard about or read 
about, but are unable to find in any 
nursery catalogue. What is the rea- 
son for this increased interest in the 
better plants? 

It is due to several things. In the 
first place, the garden club movement 
has gained momentum by leaps and 
bounds. It has done, and is continu- 
ing to do, a splendid work, and it is 
through such organizations that inter- 
ested homeowners are acquiring an 
intelligent interest in the better types 
of plants. Secondly, students in many 
universities are given landscape art 
appreciation courses, simple elemen- 
tary courses which are an aid in teach 
ing potential homeowners the rudi- 
ments of good landscape planting with 
information concerning the better 
types of plants. In the third place, 
the American homeowner himself is 
becoming more plant-conscious, for 
with more leisure he often turns to 
gardening as a hobby. With this in- 
creased interest in ornamental plants 
on the part of the public, our park 
commissions have a splendid oppor- 
tunity for rendering their respective 
communities excellent service by plant- 
ing the better ornamental plants as 
specimens or in groups in a well de 
fined and well kept arboretum. 

The most important point that must 
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be emphasized is the fact that any 
arboretum worthy of the name should 
have intelligent and well trained per- 
manent supervision. It is unnecessary 
to point out the numerous cases of 
park organizations which are not able 
or are unwilling to keep a well trained 
horticulturist in their personnel. I 
know of one large park commission 
in a city of several hundred thousand 
population which frequently has over 
150 men on its pay roll. In this or- 
ganization there is only one plants- 
man worthy of the name, and he is to 
be retired. When this retirement 
occurs, a trained engineer, who ad- 
mittedly does not know a barberry 
from a lilac, takes his place. In such 
organizations glaring mistakes are 
bound to be made in plantings, unfor- 
tunately all too evident to the more 
discerning public. Certain of the 
top-notch universities with excellent 
courses in horticulture and landscape 
design have on file lists of students, 
graduated for many years, who have 
acquired splendid practical training 
after graduation. These men are well 
equipped not only with the practical 
knowledge of plants, but with a knowl- 
edge of propagation and with a knowl- 
edge of landscape design, and would 
make splendid possibilities for placing 
in charge of arboretum developments. 
A permanent, well trained horticul- 
turist, then, who knows plants, their 
needs and how to identify them, is 
essential for the success of any park 
arboretum. Without such permanent 
supervision the park arboretum is 
bound to fail. 


In starting an arboretum it is abso- 
lutely essential to have a well formu- 
lated plan, one which is intelligently 
drawn up by both horticulturist and 
landscape architect, working closely 
together. The landscape architect 
will be able to see the opportunities 
for making splendid displays and rest- 
ful plantings, while the trained hor- 
ticulturist will be able to suggest defi- 
nite growing places for unusual or 
difficult plants. 


Professor Sargent, former director 
of the Arnold Arboretum, used to say 
that it was useless to start an arbo- 
retum unless there were 1,000 acres of 
land available and the income from 
an endowment of not less than 
$1,000,000. This may be true for the 
large arboretum, with a well trained 
staff of scientific experts, a large her- 
barium and library, but for the pur- 


poses of the park arboretum, however, 
this is not the case. The Arnold 
Arboretum itself consists of only 265 
acres. To speak purely from the hor- 
ticultural standpoint, the park arbo- 
retum could consist of an area consid- 
erably smaller and still serve the pur- 
pose of displaying the best plants 
hardy in any certain area. It would 
also serve as a trial garden for new 
woody plants as they are introduced. 
The horticulturist would be contin- 
ually taking notes, comparing them 
with notes taken in other arboreta, and 
consequently would have available 
first-hand information to offer the 
public. 

There is a crying need for more 
trial gardens for ornamental woody 
plants in this country. The hardiness 
of many of our best ornamental woody 
plants is as yet unknown. Various 
state and government experiment sta- 
tions have done pioneer work in test- 
ing the hardiness of fruits and eco- 
nomic plants, but little attention has 
been paid to the ornamental plants in 
which the majority of homeowners 
are interested. Is it hardy? What 
will it do under our conditions? Ques- 
tions which each one of you have been 
asked hundreds of times and which 
often can only be answered with a 
hasty guess. One example will be 
sufficient proof. 

A few years ago I was interested in 
the ornamental woody plants, many 
of them exotic, which were being 
grown in northern New York state. 
Questionnaires were sent to many 
nurserymen, gardeners and some land- 
scape men in the area, asking for in- 
formation on just what was being 
grown. A surprising amount of varied 
information came in. It appeared 
that rhododendrons were strenuously 
black-listed in many localities, yet in 
one or two of the coldest spots, one at 
Lake Placid, rhododendrons were 
thriving, simply because the people 
understood that they must have acid 
soil and a certain amount of intelli- 
gent care. In other places where 
these plants had been tried and failed 
the chief reason given for their failure 
was that they were not hardy. When 
given the right growing conditions 
they were perfectly hardy. 

There is ample room for many a 
park arboretum to be used as a testing 
place for new material. New plants 
are continually entering the country, 
new hybrids are being formed and new 
individuals are beginning to appear 
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as the result of X-ray treatments of 
the seeds and other artificial means of 
changing the cell structure of plants. 
The larger arboreta and experiment 
stations are anxious to have new test- 
ing places to send material. In the 
Arnold Arboretum are literally hun- 
dreds of valued plants, the hardiness 
of which we know little about. Many 
have been growing there for years un- 
noticed. The nurseryman will not 
propagate plants unless there is a de- 
mand for them, and it costs him money 
to advertise and build up that demand. 
If such rare plants were sent to va- 
rious park arboreta, their good quali 
ties would begin to be noticed by a 
larger public and soon they would get 
into the trade. We should like to 
know the northern and western limits 
of the usefulness of these plants in 
this country. We can guess at them 
now, but with a series of park arbo 
reta, plants or seeds or cuttings could 
be sent out and tried and definitely 
reported upon. In such a way, not 
only the individual communities would 
benefit by park arboreta, but also the 
horticultural world in general. 

What are the essentials of the park 
arboretum after a landscape plan has 
been decided upon? There should be 
a small propagating unit. Many parks 
already have such departments. A 
large greenhouse range is not necessary 
for the propagation of woody plants. 
You may be interested in knowing 
that the Arnold Arboretum has only 
one small greenhouse, an electric hot 
bed and a pit house to take care of 
our needs in plant propagation. It 
is necessary to have frames and nurs- 
ery areas for growing the stock prior 
to the time it is large enough to set 
out in the collections, but even a space 
of an acre or two is sufficient. Seeds, 
cuttings and scions could then be 
easily exchanged with other park 
arboreta and a complete collection of 
valued ornamental woody plants be 
built up over a period: of years. 

Although the research and botanical 
investigations of the larger arboreta 
are most essential to the advancement 
of science, nevertheless it seems to me 
that much of this work would have 
to be overlooked in the case of the 
park arboretum because of expense. 
One of the arguments against initiat- 
ing a park arboretum is that the “up 
keep is too much.” You probably all 
believe that an arboretum such as the 
Arnold Arboretum requires a large 
amount of man power to keep it in 
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shipshape condition. As a matter of 
fact, the Boston city park department 
does maintain the roads, but the ar- 
boretum itself, from its endowment, 
must hire the men to keep the grounds 
in condition, to do the necessary prun- 
ing, spraying and grass cutting, the 
planting and propagating, since we 
are adding hundreds of new plants to 
our collection each year. We have 
two men in the greenhouse, ten men 
on the grounds, two in our labeling 
department and one superintendent. 
In the winter our ground force is re- 
duced to about six men. These men 
have the mechanical equipment avail- 
able in most parks; nevertheless, this 
small force does do the work. Conse- 
quently the cost of the upkeep of the 
grounds should not be prohibitive in 
the case of the park arboretum. 


Educational institutions are adopt- 
ing the arboretum idea. Harvard has 
its arboretum, as do Washington, 
Michigan, Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore and several other univer- 
sities. Smith, Wellesley and Mount 
Holyoke have their botanic gardens 
and many a campus is actually a small 
arboretum. The city park commission 
has its responsibility, too, in carrying 
on this splendid educational service 
for the general public. 

In a splendid report recently made 
by the arboretum committee of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
155 “arboretums and botanical gar- 
dens” were listed. These include 
everything from cactus gardens to herb 
gardens. From figures available at 
the Arnold Arboretum only about 
thirty of these have 1,000 or more dif- 
ferent kinds of woody trees and 
shrubs, and only fifteen can be con- 
sidered as first-class arboreta. They 
are doing a splendid work, much of it 
in research, which the park arboretum 
cannot hope to duplicate. However, 
the park arboretum can, by intelli- 
gent planning, trained and permanent 
supervision and by codperation with 
other such units, demonstrate to the 
public the tremendous number of na- 
tive and exotic woody plants which 
can be grown in the region it rep- 
resents. 

The park arboretum will be a hor- 
ticultural center, and from it the pub- 
lic will learn to know plants, to appre- 
ciate them and to select the best that 
there is for home planning. The vari- 
ous park commissions are the only 
ones which can initiate and maintain 
this type of public education. 
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IV. 


When the nurseryman has pre- 
pared his advertising message, there 
arises the question how to present 
it. The manner depends upon the 
type of message, the number and 
character of the prospects to be 
reached, the quantity and kind of 
merchandise to be sold and the 
money to be invested in the adver- 
tisement. Faced with all the differ- 
ent ways to tell his message to the 
public, the nurseryman invariably 
asks, first of all, “What kind of ad- 
vertising should I use?” 

That question cannot be answered 
without some preliminary straight 
thinking. The more accurate it is, 
the more effective will be the adver- 
tising, and the less expensive pro- 
portionately. 

The local retail nurseryman, whose 
business is confined to a limited area, 
will wish to reach all the gardeners, 
present and prospective, in his terri- 
tory. If a city or county newspaper 
blankets his prospects, he is fortu- 
nate, for advertising space in it is 
likely to be low in cost. 

In a metropolitan area, the nurs- 
eryman is not so fortunate, for news- 
paper coverage may be expensive 
because of the limited proportion of 
prospects included in the large cir- 
culation that makes necessary high 
rates. A mailing list must be devel- 
oped so that letters and circulars can 
be sent direct. 

The plant specialist who reaches 
out over a large part of the country 
has a more difficult problem. If he 
seeks names for his mailing list, he 
must find a way to get them. Peri- 
odicals on gardening, having a re- 
stricted circulation and therefore low 
rates, put him in touch with persons 
most likely to be interested in what 
he has to sell. Offers of seasonable 
items may bring direct orders and at 
the same time names for his mailing 
list. Such copy is desirable if the 
seasonable offers can be made to 
bring returns sufficient to pay for the 
advertising, so that the development 
of a mailing list is a by-product. 
Such advertising copy is likely to be 
more interesting, also, than adver- 
tisements which merely invite in- 
quiries for price lists or catalogues. 
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In a similar situation is the whole- 
sale nurseryman, and a trade peri- 
odical stands him in the stead of the 
amateur gardening publication. 

Large mail-order firms rely pri- 
marily on huge mailings of folders or 
catalogues, running sometimes into 
the hundreds of thousands, so that a 
small percentage of return may pro- 
duce the desired dollar volume of 
sales. For effectiveness, their mailing 
lists command constant and expert 
attention. Advertising in magazines 
and farm papers and over the radio 
is depended upon to add new names. 
The methods of such firms are worth 
the study of smaller nurserymen, as 
they are formed by expert and ex- 
perienced brains. Their application 
is a matter of degree, depending upon 
the size of the nurseryman’s busi- 
ness. 

GLOBE LOCUST. 

The straight, neat, round-headed 
globe locust often seen in formal plant- 
ings in the Rocky mountain region is 
that rare thing, an invented tree, 
termed Robinia PseudoAcacia var. 
umbraculifera. To produce it a shrub 
form of Robinia PseudoAcacia is 
grafted on a stem of the common black 
locust, which results in a rapid-grow- 
ing tree with a dense, dark green 
spherical head, thornless and without 
bloom, which never requires shearing 
to maintain its severely formal lines. 

Europe and our west have used this 
excellent tree in formal plantings and 
as a small street tree for some time, 
and it is now becoming popular in the 
east. It can be used wherever Catalpa 
Bungei is suitable, being more adapt- 
able because of its greater hardiness. 
It is being grown succesfully in such 
varied places as Alaska, California, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma. 





Globe Locust. 





Disease from Storm 


Trees Damaged by Hurricane More Susceptible 
to Insects, Connecticut Entomologists are Told 


A warning that a material in- 
crease in the spread of Dutch elm 
disease another season can only be 
avoided by cleaning up the elm deé- 
bris left by the recent hurricane, 
was given by Dr. E. Porter Felt and 
Dr. S. W. Bromley, of the Bartlett 
Tree Laboratories, Stamford, Conn., 
to approximately eighty men gath- 
ered at the fifteenth annual confer- 
ence of Connecticut entomologists, 
at the state agricultural experiment 
station, New Haven, October 28. 

W. E. Britton, state entomologist, 
gave a brief review of the entomo- 
logical features of the year, after 
which the morning session was given 
over to speakers on insect pests of 
shade and forest trees. 

“The hurricane of 1938 is past,” 
the speakers warned, “but the effects 
so far as shade tree insects are con- 
cerned are still to come.” Dr. Brom- 
ley and Dr. Felt said that no one can 
predict just what the effect of the 
hurricane will be, because many sur- 
viving trees have been injured in 
trunk, branch and root. The root 
injuries, either the breaking of large 
roots or the stripping of smaller 
roots, will weaken the trees for the 
next year or two and render many 
trees unusually susceptible to insect 
damage, although such trees may not 
give external evidence of root injury. 
Damaged oaks are liable to attack by 
the deadly two-lined chestnut borer 
and birches to the invasion of the 
bronze birch borer. 

The European elm beetle and the 
native bark beetle are likely to find 
weak branches and overlooked sec- 
tions of branches and trunks, or 
“hangers” of elms, most acceptable 
breeding places another season. This 
is particularly serious in the case of 
the European elm bark beetle, be- 
cause it is the principal carrier of the 
Dutch elm disease. Elm wood should 
be burned, or at least barked and 
the bark burned, before April 1, 
1939, in order to reduce this damage 
to a minimum. This applies to elms in 
woodlands and in the open as well as 
those classed as shade trees. 

An increase in several tree borers 
usually follows the hurricanes in the 
south, and the same results may be 


expected for New England, especially 
for pines, it was pointed out. There 
may also be a considerable invasion of 
sugar maples, flowering dogwood and 
other hardwoods by the flat-headed 
borers. 

Other speakers reported that shade 
and forest trees in Connecticut suf- 
fered from severe outbreaks of sev- 
eral pests during 1938. Among these 
was the elm spanworm, the first out- 
break of its kind in Connecticut, 
which defoliated a large woodland 
area in the town of Monroe. The 
forest tent caterpillar defoliated or 
partially defoliated several hundred 
acres of sugar maples, in Cromwell, 
Goshen and Litchfield, and new 
gypsy moth infestations leave more 
than 1,312 acres in Granby, Sims- 
bury and Union counties to be 
cleaned up. The difficulty of fight- 
ing the gypsy moth has been greatly 
increased by the hurricane, Dr. Brit- 
ton said. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Professor Manter, of Con- 
necticut State College, who was ap- 
pointed chairman of the conference; 
Dr. R. B. Friend, who led the dis- 
cussion of pests of forest trees; 
P. Dowden, R. Shafner and T. Parr, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, division of forest insects, 
New Haven, Conn.; R. L. Fewniss, 
visiting entomologist from Portland, 
Ore.; G. H. Plumb, M. P. Zappe, 
P. Garman, J. P. Johnson and 
N. Turner, of the New Haven sta- 
tion, and A. W. Morrill, Jr., of 
Windsor, Conn. 


FIGURING VALUE OF TREE. 


Property losses caused by storm 
damage to trees, such as that recently 
suffered in New England, may be de- 
ducted from income tax returns by 
owners of homes and estates. This 
has been construed to include the cost 
of all repairs. It is stated that in the 
past the federal board of tax appeals 
has not allowed deductions of more 
than ten per cent of the value of the 
entire property in cases of tree loss. 
The burden of proof of loss is on the 
taxpayer. If customers inquire of 
nurserymen how to estimate their loss, 
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the following comments of E. Porter 
Felt, of the Bartlett tree research 
laboratories, will be of help in formu- 
lating an answer. 

The estimate should be made by a 
party reasonably familiar with tree 
values. It should take into account 
in the order named the size of the 
tree, the relative value of the species 
as a shade tree, its location on the 
property, the physical condition of the 
tree and the residential land value. 

A satisfactory basic figure is $1 for 
each sectional square inch of the trunk 
at breast height, subject to the fol 
lowing items. It is recognized that 
the American and European elms, the 
sugar maple and scarlet oaks have 
greater value as shade trees than the 
Norway maple, soft maple and Euro 
pean linden. No reduction in value 
on species rating would be made for 
the first, while in the second it may 
be from twenty to forty per cent. A 
lower varietal rating of thirty to fifty 
per cent is made for the Carolina pop 
lar, cottonwood and black locust. It 
is obvious that a tree on a front lawn 
is more valuable than one in a back 
yard, and the tree should be scored 
on this as well as its physical condition 
Few trees are entirely perfect. 

Residential land values are im 
portant in determining the tree values 
A well grown sugar maple in a re 
mote country section is less valuable 
than the same tree growing on a lawn 
or in the park of a thriving village 
or city. Tabulations have been pre- 
pared as a guide in working out tree 
values. They should be consulted by 
those especially interested. This val- 
uation also serves as a criterion in 
determining the amount to be spent 
in conserving the investment repre 
sented by the tree. 

TO COMBAT the fungous and 
bacterial organisms which live over 
winter in decaying parts of plants, the 
nurseryman is wise who removes and 
burns the tops of most perennials and 
the fallen leaves of trees and shrubs 


A BLACK sooty covering on 
leaves and stems of the linden tree 
is a fungus growth caused by an in 
festation of aphis. The aphis secrete 
large amounts of aphid honey, which 
the fungus lives on. This fungus 
does not parasitize the leaves, but an 
extensive growth of this material 
shuts off the light and interferes 
with the function of the leaf cells 
Large amounts may cause defoliation 
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Insect Pests of Nursery Stock 


Control Methods Suggested for Insects Found in State Nursery 
Inspections, Told Connecticut Entomologists— By M. P. Zappe 


During the annual inspection of 
Connecticut nurseries we usually ex- 
pect to find certain pests infesting 
their favorite host plants and we are 
rarely disappointed. On spruces we 
can easily find gall aphis if the nurs- 
eryman has any quantity of spruces 
and has not sprayed them with a con- 
tact spray sometime during the dor- 
mant period. Few of the nursery- 
men make a regular practice of ap- 
plying a dormant spray to their 
spruces, even though most of them 
know that the spruce gall aphis are 
not particularly difficult to control 
with dormant sprays. They would 
rather chop out badly infested trees, 
often selling them for Christmas trees. 
After a few years of cutting out in- 
fested trees they finally have a num- 
ber of gall-resistant trees, many of 
which are absolutely immune. We 
have frequently observed that certain 
individual trees are immune to attack. 
Often two or more trees will be grow- 
ing together so that their branches in- 
terlock and when the branches are 
separated it will be found that all the 
galls are on one tree and none can 
be found on the others. 


The fact that Adelges abietis can be 
easily controlled was well demon- 
strated in one of our nurseries a few 
years ago. The nurseryman had ap- 
plied a dormant spray on his Nor- 
way spruces, but his spray hose was 
not long enough to reach the ends of 
the rows. All the spruces that he 
could reach with the spray were free 
from galls, but galls were plentiful 
beyond this point. This left about 
thirty feet of each row infested, while 
the rest of the row was free from 
galls. 


Leaf miners on catalpa, columbine 
and birch are present each year in 
the usual numbers. When the host 
plant is present, it is practically cer- 
tain that the insect or its work will 
be found. 


Scale insects are not generally abun- 
dant, but usually about ten or twelve 
species are found in varying numbers. 
Oyster-shell scale is most abundant, 
probably because it is found on a 
large variety of plants. Poplar, wil 
low, lilac, ash and birch are the com- 


monest host plants, and many nurs- 
erymen have difficulty in controlling 
this pest, most of them preferring to 
cut out infested plants rather than 
resort to spraying. Often only a few 
plants in a block of stock will be 
found infested, and we usually break 
them so that the nurseryman can eas- 
ily find and chop them out. In the 
case of lilacs it is often possible to 
prune the plants in such a way that 
all traces of oyster-shell scales can be 
removed without destroying the en- 
tire plant. Some of the nurserymen 
make a practice of cutting out in- 
fested branches before the inspectors 
are due to make their annual visit. 


San José scale is not common in 
the Connecticut nurseries at the pres- 
ent time. The larger nurseries that 
grow a block of fruit stock for two 
years and then sell it have no trouble 
with this pest. Some of the smaller 
nurseries that buy their fruit stock 
frequently hold it over for several 
years, and the trees often become in- 
fested with San José scale. Nurseries 
that sell so-called bearing-size fruit 
trees often have trouble with this pest. 


Pine-leaf scale on Mugho, red, 
Scotch and Japanese red pines has be- 
come quite prevalent during the last 
few years. In 1928 only thirteen 
nurseries were infested with this pest, 
and in 1936 seventy-two nurseries 
were infested. The control measures 
usually recommended for this pest 
(spraying with nicotine when scales 
are young) were not popular with the 
nurserymen. There are two broods 
of young each year, in May and Au- 
gust, and the nurserymen usually 
timed the sprays wrong or forgot them 
entirely. There seemed to be a need 
for a dormant spray that would con- 
trol this pest. Several spray mate- 
rials were tested in the autumn of 
1936 and spring of 1937 and it was 
found that a dormant spray, either 
autumn or spring, of liquid lime-sul- 
phur, one part to nine parts of water, 
would give 100 per cent control if 
applied thoroughly. The dead scales 
will persist for some time on the pine 
needles, but no scales will be found 
on the new growth after one applica- 
tion of lime-sulphur. 


Mites are often present, but they 
vary from year to year. This sum- 
mer mites on evergreens were rather 
abundant early in the season, but ap- 
peared to be less numerous later in 
summer. Mites were plentiful on 
oaks in 1938, also on silver maples. 
The blister mite of the pear appears 
to be quite common each year, the 
numbers of infested nurseries varying 
from twenty-eight to forty during the 
last seven years. 

Borers do not seem to cause much 
damage in nurseries, probably because 
most of the trees are kept in good 
condition and are regularly fertilized 
and cultivated. Peach borers caused 
considerable damage to a large block 
of peach trees, for which the nursery- 
man was largely to blame. The 
method of growing peach trees is to 
plant the pits in the spring; then dur- 
ing July and August of the same year 
the seedlings are budded, and all trees 
are dug in the late autumn of the fol- 
lowing year. This particular nursery- 
man had been leaving the poorer trees 
and seedlings on the ground at the 
time of harvesting the trees, and a 
good many of these trees were in- 
fested at the time. This allowed the 
peach borer population to increase 
rapidly. 

The rose stem girdler was quite 
abundant from 1931 to 1934, but 
since then has been decreasing. This 
pest is most abundant on Rosa rugosa 
and on standard roses grown on ru- 
gosa stock. Rosa Hugonis is also 
found infested occasionally. 

Juniper webworm seems to have its 
ups and downs. In 1932 it was found 
in thirty-two nurseries and decrease 
until in 1935 it was not recorded from 
a single nursery. Now it appears to 
be on the increase again. In 1936 
three nurseries were infested and in 
1937 fourteen were infested. The 
1938 figures are not available yet, but 
it was quite abundant this season. 
This insect confined its attacks to 
Juniperus hibernica and J. Meyeri, 
though occasionally it is found on 
J. communis. 

Elm leaf beetle injury to elms in 
nurseries has steadily decreased since 
1931. This may be partly explained 





by the fact that the larger growers of 
elms are doing more spraying than 
they formerly did. 

The European pine-shoot moth is 
present in most of the nurseries in 
the southern half of the state, but is 
most abundant in Fairfield county. It 
attacks many species of pines, but 
red and Mugho pines appear to be 
the favorite hosts. Some of the nurs- 
erymen have stopped growing red pine, 
as this species is often severely in- 
jured. On Mugho pines it does not 
cause so much injury, and many nurs- 
erymen shear their Mugho pines, thus 
clipping off most of the infested buds. 

The black vine weevil is becoming 
more abundant in Connecticut nurs- 
eries. This insect attacks several 
species of evergreens, but seems to 
prefer taxus. The growing of this 
evergreen has greatly increased dur- 
ing the last five years and the abun- 
dance of the black vine weevil has 
kept pace with the increase in host 
plants. Nurserymen obtain good con- 
trol with the use of a material called 
“Go West,” which is made of poi- 
soned apple scraps. Some nurserymen 
claim to get good results by spraying 
the yews with arsenate of lead. I 
have seen many dead adults after such 
a spraying. 

A few unusual pests are sometimes 
found in the nurseries. These may 
persist for a few years and then gradu- 
ally disappear. 

Three introduced pests were found 
in one nursery by the annual nursery 
inspection: Diprion simile, a sawfly 
feeding on pine in 1914; Pseudocneor- 
rhinus setosus, a Japanese weevil feed- 
ing on beggar-ticks in 1920, and the 
lawn-destroying Anomala orientalis 
also in 1920. Diprion simile caused 
considerable damage to pines for a 
few years, but parasites have reduced 
it until today it is almost a rarity. 
Pseudocneorrhinus never was abun- 
dant, and for a few years after its dis- 
covery it was difficult to find speci- 
mens of it. During the last three or 
four years, however, it has become 
quite common and has caused some 
defoliation of barberry and small hem- 
locks. Anomala orientalis has spread 
over a large portion of New Haven 
and West Haven and is causing con- 
siderable damage to lawns. 

Eucosma gloriola, a borer in the 
lateral branches of white pine, is not 
uncommon, but as yet has caused 
little injury to its host plant. 

A new mealy bug, Pseudococcus 


cuspidate, has been reported injuring 
taxus in Connecticut, but as yet has 
not been found in any of the nurs- 
eries. 


EUROPEAN RED MITE. 


Philip Garman, assistant entomolo- 
gist at the Connecticut agricultural 
experiment station, speaking before 
the fifteenth annual conference of 
Connecticut entomologists, October 
28, at New Haven, told of his ob- 
servations on work done on the con- 
trol of the European red mite. 

In general, the results of the exper 
ments confirmed previous results that 
showed that no sulphur, or a reduced 
sulphur spray program prevented the 
mite from getting started, even in 
orchards where outbreaks occurred in 
the immediate vicinity. In orchards 
where sulphurs had been omitted since 
1930 a program of sulphur sprays was 
begun in 1936, and two years later 
mites became numerous. 
shown that the results of a lime-sul- 
phur program may persist for a full 
year. An orchard that had been 
sprayed with lime-sulphur in 1937 
was heavily infested with mites in 
1938, despite the fact that no further 
sprayings were made. 


It was also 


In one orchard where the mites were 
quite serious a portion of the orchard 
was not sprayed. The results showed 
that the portion sprayed was heavily 
infested while that portion not sprayed 
was not infested with mites, but 
showed a large number of Stethorus 
punctum, black lady beetle, a natural 
enemy of the mite. 

Sufficient populations of either seius 
mites or stethorus lady beetles appear 
able to cope with a rising infestation 
of European red mites and keep it 
from becoming serious. It was recom- 
mended by Mr. Garman that sprays 
be selected which do not affect the 
natural control, and there will in all 
probability be little trouble from Euro- 
pean mites. 

This practice has one drawback, the 
control of diseases in the orchard. 
Leaf spot, or Brooks spot, in some 
cases seriously affected seventy-five per 
cent of the fruit in orchards. How- 
ever, in several cases satisfactory con- 
trol of this disease was obtained by 
using dormant oil sprays, one thorough 
application being sufficient in some 
cases. In some cases, however, it was 
found that the most satisfactory fruit 
was in the sulphur-treated plots. 
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The latest possible spray dates for 
oils on McIntosh appear to be Au- 
gust 10 to 15, so as to avoid bloom re- 
moval. Careful counts showed that 
the infestations begin to show about 
June 20 at the earliest, but may not 
begin to develop until July or early 
August. 

In summarizing his talk Mr. Gar 
man said: “As to recommendations, 
it appears that no flat recommenda 
tions for omission of sulphur can be 
given. It will be necessary to specify 
dry seasons, and until we know what 
are the reasons for failure to contro! 
Brooks spot, we shall have to specify 
extreme care in application and se 
lection of the orchard to be treated 
In spite of its lack of general success 
this year, the situation does not ap 
pear to be hopeless for this kind of 
control. 

“There are three possible solutions 
to this problem: Say to the patholo 
gists, “Give us a more satisfactory 
fungicide’; pass the buck to the genet 
icist, saying, “Produce apple stocks 
more resistant to disease so that no 
fungicides or fewer fungicides will be 
needed,’ or consider the problem from 
the following standpoints: 

“(a) Produce a material compatibl: 
with sulphur that is effective. So 
far, attempts along this line have bee: 
unsuccessful. 

“(b) Reduce fungicides at critical 
periods, allowing natural enemies to 
increase to a point where they will be 
partially effective and using spray con 
trols to accomplish the rest.” 





AIKEN RE-ELECTED. 

George D. Aiken, of the Aiken 
Nurseries, Putney, Vt., was reélected 
governor of that state in the election 
of November 8. The Republican 
landslide in their respective states de 
feated for reélection Lloyd C. Stark, 
governor of Missouri, and Martin L. 
Davey, governor of Ohio. 





PENNSYLVANIA BARRIER. 


Because of strict interpretation of 
the Pennsylvania state law on ship 
ments of nursery stock into the state, 
the trade is finding the rigid inspec 
tion by Pennsylvania a barrier to 
business. The Pennsylvania author 
ities insist that each shipment of 
stock from another state be accom 
panied by the consignor’s Pennsy| 
vania certificate. 
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Appraising the Bellflowers 


Brief Discussion of Campanulas, a Genus of Wide Variety and 
Adaptable to Many Uses and Conditions — By C. W. Wood 


As several readers have asked re- 
cently for some notes on bellflowers, 
| shall attempt a brief examination of 
the genus as it appears in gardens at 
this time. Before getting into the 
subject, however, it should be pointed 
out that nomenclature in the campan- 
ulas is in a woeful state of confusion, 
the situation being far too complicated 
for a mere gardener to cope with. I 
shall, therefore, use the names now 
current in gardens and nurseries, un- 
less such names are patently false. 

Campanula is a large genus, num- 
bering more than 250 distinct species, 
and in addition there are a number 
of garden hybrids and scores of named 
varieties. It is largely of the north- 
ern hemisphere, with fifteen or more 
(many more if we accept the species- 
splitters’ understanding of C. rotundi- 
folia) in North America, but with its 
greatest distribution from Spain to the 
Caucasus. It is little wonder, then, 
that a genus so showy as campanula, 
which was so well represented over an 
area inhabited by ancient races like 
the Greeks and Romans who took an 
interest in zsthetics, should have been 
early inhabitants of gardens. That 
they were taken in hand by the an- 
cients is apparent from even a cur- 
sory examination of the literature. Con- 
tinuing to this day as popular garden 
plants, they have acquired a large lit- 
erature, practical and poetical as well 
as symbolical. In fact, one could spend 
a pleasant, and no doubt profitable, 
lifetime among the bellflowers alone, 
learning something new every day, 
but here it will be possible merely to 
skim the surface. 

Judging from its abundance in gar- 
dens and nurseries, the Carpathian 
harebell, C. carpatica, is perhaps the 
most popular species. There are many 
reasons for this condition, not the least 
of them being the plant’s amiable dis- 
position, its long blooming period and 
its growth habits. Ordinary C. car- 
patica, which is usually grown from 
seeds, needs no comment here, but the 
named forms deserve far more atten- 
tion than they have ever had in this 
country. 

The Carpathian harebell has yielded 
many good garden forms as well as 
a number of geographical forms. Of 


the latter, a plant that I had years ago 
under the name of C. pelviformis, and 
have been unable to find during recent 
years (the last packet of seeds under 
this label turned out to be an obscure 
form of C. rotundifolia), should be 
mentioned as something to look for. 
As I remember the plant now, it grew 
about eight inches high and produced 
an abundance of large, lilac, shallow 
cups during June and July, the flow- 
ering season being shorter than C. car- 
patica, but not inferior to the best of 
the latter while it lasted. If obtain- 
able, it holds possibilities for the 
neighborhood nurseryman, especially 
in the warmer sections, though it was 
perfectly hardy in my old garden in 
northern Ohio. 

Of all the geographical forms of 
C. carpatica that I have grown, first 
place is given C. turbinata. That is 
set down with some trepidation, 
though, for I am somewhat in the 
dark as to what turbinata really means. 
I am not alone there, either, for a 
search of the literature reveals that 
the number of interpretations is only 
limited by the number of writers. 
Bailey, in assigning it to C. carpatica, 
gives turbinata, Schott, as a synonym 
and says that it “is dwarfer, more 
compact, with flowers more bell or 
top-shaped, and often two _ inches 
across, purplish blue.” Correvon 
says it gets ten inches high and has 
purple flowers in July and gives its 
original home as Transylvania. Cata- 
logues of careless growers are likely 
to say anything, usually depending 
upon the stock they want to sell as 
turbinata. 

I have tentatively changed my mind 
several times about the meaning of 
the names, but of recent years, after 
growing a long series of plants, I am 
almost ready to accept Farrer’s in- 
terpretation, from which I quote as 
follows: “The true turbinatas are, I 
believe, dwarf and one-flowered; the 
genuine carpaticas are taller and sev- 
eral-flowered, but the two species 
vary and cross so infinitely that there 
are a whole crowd of excellent plants 
which can scarcely be ascribed to 
either with any certainty, but which 
are all excellent for any ordinary 
place in border or rock garden, flow- 


ering throughout the season.” In any 
event, the plant that is now in Amer- 
ican trade as C. turbinata, C. car- 
patica turbinata and C. carpatica 
nana is one of the best dwarf cam- 
panulas for our trying conditions in 
the eastern states, blooming for two 
months or more in summer and doing 
it without any coddling whatever. 
The plant is seldom over three or four 
inches tall and the large, shallow 
saucers—they vary not a little, the 
largest being over two inches across 
come in a myriad shades from white 
through milk-white, pale and deep 
blues to purple. 

Named forms of carpatica do not 
have the attention in this country 
that they should. Kinds like Rivers- 
lea, White Star and Isabel, which 
have been in gardens for upward 
of fifty years, one has to look care- 
fully to find even now. Such condi- 
tions are not good for the cause of 
horticulture and need not exist, be- 
cause the plants are easily reproduced 
from cuttings taken in early spring. 
My introduction to these named 
forms came years ago, when I found 
the first two in an eastern nursery, 
Isabel being added later. It has al- 
ways been my understanding that 
these three were selections of C. car- 
patica; so I was interested two or 
three years ago when Arthur G. 
Goodwin gave his account in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (London). 
“What a stroke of good fortune,” 
he wrote, “it was for the late Maurice 
Prichard when he began to take an 
interest in Campanula carpatica var. 
turbinata, and began to raise seed: 
lings from the form of C. turbinafa 
known as Dicksonii, raised by Dick 
son & Co., of Edinburgh, at least 
fifty years ago! Still in my possession 
are the varieties Riverslea and White 
Star, two famous old plants that were 
the result of Mr. Prichard’s first se- 
lection, Isabel being the third.” I 
think that my favorite of the three 
is White Star, a splendid thing with 
large, pure white flat flowers, espe- 
cally free-flowering at the usual time 
for carpaticas, but continuing until 
frost if seeds are not allowed to form. 
That does not in the least detract 
from the value of the other two, how- 
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ever, the large blue flowers of both 
Isabel and Riverslea making them out- 
standing plants in any company. All 
three kinds grow ten to twelve inches 
high in ordinary garden soil. Of a 
later vintage (raiser unknown at 
this time) is Ditton Blue, a splendid 
8-inch plant with large saucers of 
deep blue. Two newer forms, Queen 
of Somerville and Harvest Moon— 
they have not made their appearance 
in this country so far as I know, but 
will undoubtedly be coming on the 
scene soon—are well spoken of in 
England. The first of these, which 
gained an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1930, 
is described as growing fifteen inches 
high and having large, flat flowers of 
pale mauve with a suggestion of blue, 
while Harvest Moon is said to be a 
replica of Riverslea in a much paler 


shade of blue. 


Carpatica and its taller forms are 
often used in flower borders and in 
the bolder parts of the rock garden 
and give a good account of them- 
selves in both situations. If you have 
a tall wall in your show garden, try 
planting a group of these named 
forms on the line of vision or even a 
little above, so their full beauty can 
be taken in at a glance. Such a dis- 
play should be the means of selling 
much material and would, no doubt, 
suggest similar plants in the cus- 
tomers’ gardens. 

Of almost equal value in the gar- 
den is the common bluebell of north- 
ern states, C. rotundifolia. Because 
gardeners see it growing on all sides, 
its value is dimmed, however, and the 
nurseryman must offer something 
really outstanding to catch their eyes. 
That is not easy, either, in the present 
state of affairs, for seeds of the show- 
ier kinds, like variety Hostii with its 
large bells on stems shorter than ordi- 
nary rotundifolia, do not often come 
true to description, at least in most 
of my trials. I gave a résumé of 
twenty or more geographical forms 
of rotundifolia in these columns two 
or three years ago and need not re- 
peat now, but it should be said that 
the species holds much value and 
deserves thorough investigation. 


I had meant to restrict the notes 
in this issue to kinds of medium 
height, taking up the tall ones in the 
succeeding numbers and finishing 
with the dwarfs, but C. versicolor 
will have to come in now, because 
it includes another form, C. Tenorii, 


according “to the botanists, which 
should have attention at this time. 
Why the Italian Tenorii should be 
referred to C. versicolor is not easy 
for a mere gardener to understand, 
because the latter is a 3-foot weed, 
biennial according to my experience, 
with a lot of leafy stem and a small 
showing of rather small, two-toned, 
blue stars, while Tenorii, judging by 
garden standards at least, is more on 
the order of C. fragilis and C. iso- 
phylla. C. Tenorii is quite worthy of 
attention in warmer sections (neither 
it nor C. versicolor is hardy in lati- 
tude 43 north in cold winters), its 
lilac stars on often prostrate stems 
being a good companion to the blue 
of C. isophylla and the white of the 
latter's variety alba. It is far inferior 
to isophylla, fragilis and Mayi in the 
length of its flowering season, how- 
ever, and cannot, therefore, compete 
with these last three as a hanging- 
basket plant. Its greatest value would 
be in the rock garden, where it could 
be used to supplement the others in 
this class. It is easily propagated 


from cuttings in spring and perhaps 
after the blooming period in July. 





EDWIN J. STARK. 


Edwin J. Stark, elected a member 
of the executive committee of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, at the Detroit convention, last 
July, is the youngest son of Judge 
Eugene W. Stark, who died in 1909. 

After finishing high school and col- 
lege, he became associated with the 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
Louisiana, Mo., and now is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production. 








Edwin J. Stark. 
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Other members of the Stark family 
actively engaged in the company are: 
Paul Stark, chairman of the board; 
Clay H. Stark, president, the only son 
of the late E. W. Stark, who, up to 
the time of his death, served as presi 
dent of the company, and Lawrence 
E. Stark, secretary and treasurer, 
brother of Edwin. Paul Stark and 
Governor Lloyd C. Stark are sons of 
the late Clarence M. Stark. The gov 
ernor is not active in the management 
of the firm at the present time; his 
son, Stickney Stark, is assistant secre 
tary. 





CHESTNUT CANKER. 


Marvin E. Fowler, writing in the 
October, 1938, issue of Phytopathol- 
ogy, tells of his experiments with 
Asiatic chestnut cankers in the east 
ern United States. 

He found that Asiatic chestnuts 
that were planted on sites that per 
mitted their full growth were not 
seriously affected by canker and die 
back disease, but those growing on 
poor sites were severely affected by 
the two diseases. 

Many fungi, including Cryptodia 
porthe castanea and Botryosphaeria 
ribis chromogena, have been found 
capable of invading live tissue and 
producing cankers and diebacks of 
Asiatic chestnut twigs. The former is 
the fungus most commonly found 
associated with the cankers in the 
United States and has been encoun 
tered in eighteen states and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. This fungus was 
originally described on Castanea 
sativa in Europe, and it is not known 
whether it is a native of the United 
States or if it has been introduced; 
in any case, it has been in this coun 
try for some time. It has caused some 
damage in nurseries and may cause 
the death of planted trees. However, 
it more frequently kills individual 
branches, decreasing the growth and 
deforming the trees. 

Not much importance is attached 
to the other fungi, as they have only 
been found a few times. 

As the fungi live through the win 
ter on the dead twigs, it is good 
control to burn these in early sum 
mer, as soon as the disease is recog 
nized. All infected stems should be 
pruned several inches below the in 
fection to make sure none of the dis 
ease remains in the twig. 
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Flat-headed Apple Tree Borer 


Means to Forestall the Attack and Methods for the Control of ‘Jackal’ 
of the Insect Tribe— By F. A. Fenton, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


The flat-headed apple-tree borer is 
the jackal of the insect tribe. It will 
rarely attack a strong, healthy tree, 
and if it does, the chances are good 
that it will never get beyond the 
baby stage, because the protective 
devices of the tree will destroy it 
before any significant damage has 
been done. But let the tree’s natural 
vigor become weakened because of 
drought, poor soil, injury from a 
freeze, other insect enemies, or trans- 
planting, and then the flat-heads 
gather to the feast and it’s all over 
in a season or two. First here and 
there a branch dying, then sickly 
yellowed foliage, finally death. 

Just what is this enemy of weak- 
ened trees? How does it work? 
What can be done to control its 
ravages or forestall its attack? 

First, let’s tell about its life his- 
tory, that we may better know how 
to combat it. The flat-headed apple- 
tree borer is nothing more or less 
than the larva of an active grayish- 
colored beetle that is found during 
the early summer and loves to bask in 
the bright hot sunlight—and also to 
attack diseased or devitalized trees. 
These beetles lay their flattened, 
yellowish eggs deep in the natural 
crevices of the rough bark of pecan 
or walnut trees, or in scars and abra- 
sions in apple or other smooth-barked 
trees. A great many different kinds 
of trees and shrubs are attacked. 
Soon the small borer hatches from 
the egg and, without breaking out 
from the top of the eggshell, cuts 
its way from beneath and bores di- 
rectly into the tree. Here, for a 
period of some weeks, it excavates 
broad, shallow tunnels just under the 
bark, packing the tunnel behind it 
with fine sawdust. There are few 
external evidences of flat-head attack 
in the form of sawdust. In the late 
summer, having completed its nefa- 
rious work, the borer tunnels direct- 
ly downward into the heartwood, 
where it passes the winter in the lar- 
val stage. The following April or 
May it sheds its skin and becomes a 
pupa, from which in early May it 
emerges as an adult beetle. A few 
borers apparently become beetles the 
same season the egg is laid, and these 


may lay eggs for a second genera- 
tion. Many remain in the heart- 
wood until the next season, and a 
few do not become beetles until 
three seasons have come and gone. 

The first step in preventing dam- 
age is to keep the tree in a vigor- 
ously growing condition by spraying 
to control other insect enemies, by 
watering during dry seasons and by 
attention to soil tilth and fertility. 

Recently transplanted trees should 
be protected by wrapping with a 
good tree wrap from a point just 
below the ground level to the lowest 
limb. To prevent girdling above the 
wrap, continue the paper around the 
bases of the lower limbs. The paper 
best suited is four inches wide, a 
light buff color for good appearance, 
is pliable so as to conform to the 
irregularities of the tree trunk and 
will resist weathering. Care should 
be taken to cut back all branch 
stubs which might puncture the pa- 
per. Repair all torn places and re- 
place paper at the base which may 
become rotted due to watering. The 
wrap may be started at the bottom 
and the trunk wrapped upward or 
the reverse procedure may be fol- 
lowed. It is most important to have 
the tree wrapped not later than early 
May, in Oklahoma, and to keep the 
wraps on through September. 

Spraying in May with arsenate of 
lead, six pounds to fifty gallons of 
water with a spreader, will kill many 
adult beetles. Since they fly con- 
siderable distances, spray all the trees 
in the vicinity. Use a softener with 
the spray on trees with susceptible 
foliage. 

Don't rely on tree paints. They 
are of no value and, moreover, will 
protect the borer from many of its 
natural enemies. 

Cut down and burn all branches 
and trees which have been dead for 
one to three years and do this before 
May 1. 

Prune the trees in such a way 
that the maximum amount of the 
trunk is shaded. 

Tree wraps are, of course, prac- 
tical only for young trees. After the 
tree has become established and is 
growing rapidly, they are not needed. 


For larger trees, keep up its vigor, as 
previously stated, and destroy all 
dead and sickly trees near by that 
may be harboring the borer. 





DINNER TO R. P. WHITE. 


Dr. R. P. White, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, was guest of honor at 
a “home-coming™ testimonial dinner 
given him at the closing session of 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree 
Commissions. Dr. White served as 
research specialist at the New Jersey 
experiment station for eleven years. 
The banquet was at the Roger Smith 
hotel, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The federation passed resolutions 
calling attention to local commis- 
sions that the September hurricane 
has created a greater appreciation of 
shade trees as a means of city beauti- 
fication and the aftermath “offers an 
unusual opportunity to embark on a 
large planting program this fall and 
next spring.” 

Another resolution recognized the 
“meritorious work” of the Dutch elm 
eradication project, but asked that 
some 275 foremen and 1,500 scouts 
be paid from regular federal budget- 
ary funds instead of Works Progress 
Administration funds, enabling the 
selection of trained men for these 
jobs. Laborers, numbering some 
2,200 for the project, would be drawn 
from W. P. A. labor rolls. 

Ralph L. Huttenlock, of Montclair, 
was elected president of the federa- 
tion for the eighth consecutive year 
and presided at the testimonial 
dinner. 

Carl Bannwart, superintendent of 
the Newark shade tree commission, 
presented a bouquet of American 
Beauty roses to Mrs. White and a 
silver cigarette case to Dr. White on 
behalf of members of the federation. 


In presenting the gift to Dr. 
White, Mr. Bannwart dwelt on his 
various fine qualities. 

“We all appreciate what he has 
done for us while he was here,” he 
said. “He was one of the leaders 
in this organization for many years 

[Concluded on page 13.} 
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A. A. N. ACTIVITIES. 


Members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen received with 
their November 10 news-letter a 
copy of a 6-page folder outlining the 
objectives and activities of the or- 
ganization. This makes is possible for 
members to provide other nursery- 
men with a concise statement about 
the value of the association and why 
membership is desirable. Through 
the codperation of members in plac- 
ing the circular in the hands of pros- 
pects and following it up by personal 
contact, further increase in the as- 
sociation roster is expected. 

Clarence O. Siebenthaler, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, is 
in Washington, D. C., this week to 
confer with officials of the bureau 
of internal revenue with regard to 
refunds of social security taxes er- 
roneously collected from  nursery- 
men, with the hope of obtaining 
prompter payment. He is also to 
confer with the wages and hours divi- 
sion on the administrator's interpre- 
tation of what constitutes “area of 
production.” This will affect storage 
and packing house employees work- 
ing on nursery stock not grown by 
the owner or tenant of the nursery 
or purchased in the immediate local- 
ity. Numerous agricultural growing 
and shipping organizations have en- 
tered a protest against the interpre- 
tation announced by Administrator 
Andrews, and hearings are being held 
on the subject, with the hope of ob- 
taining a modification. 

An attempt is being made to com- 
pile a census of federal and state pro- 
duction of nursery stock, by the 
A. A. N. legislative committee. It 


is hoped by the end of the year to 
have a complete picture as to the 
amount of stock produced in govern- 
mental nurseries and exactly what it 
was used for. 


NEW PLANT COMMITTEE. 


The suggestion that a committee 
be formed to pass on plant introduc- 
tions and provide accurate descrip- 
tions of them for publication, as a 
means of simplifying horticultural no- 
menclature, contained in the letter 
from Donald Wyman, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, directed to Chet G. Mar- 
shall, president of the American As 
sociation of Nurserymen, as published 
in the November 1 issue of this maga- 
zine, brought prompt response from 
Mr. Marshall. He wrote in reply: 

“I agree with you that it would be 
a fine idea to have a committee to be 
known as ‘new plant committee’ to 
carefully describe new species or varie- 
ties of plants brought to the front 
by American Association members. 

“T shall bring this matter before the 
executive committee at its next meet- 
ing, at which time I am confident that 
they will approve the appointment of 
such a committee and outline its du- 
ties.” 





WAGES AND HOURS LAW. 


Almost a general exemption of nurs- 
erymen’s employees may be justifiably 
claimed, according to the reply of Cal- 
vert Magruder, general counsel of the 
wage and hour division of the United 
States Department of Labor, to the 
statements submitted by the American 
Association of Nurserymen, October 
24, relative to the classification of 
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nursery employees under the law 
However, the closing paragraph of 
the reply reiterates that the adminis- 
trator is not empowered to issue rules 
and regulations defining what em 
ployees are exempt from the provi 
sions of the act except those men- 
tioned under section 13 (a) (1), 
which are executive, administrative, 
retail and outside salesmen. 

“Therefore,” concludes the letter, 
“any interpretation issued by the ad 
ministrator according with your state 
ment could not confer immunity upon 
employers from private suits under 
section 16 (b) of the act.” Under 
that section, any employee may inst: 
tute suit for the amount of unpaid 
minimum wages or unpaid overtime 
compensation and an additional equa! 
amount as liquidated damages, while 
the court is instructed, in addition to 
any judgment, to allow reasonable at 
torney’s fees and costs of the action 

As to office help, such as secretarial, 
stenographic, bookkeeping, watchmen, 
maintenance workers, etc., claimed in 
the A. A. N. statement as exempt 
from the provisions of the act as be 
ing engaged in practices incidental t 
and in conjunction with farming op 
erations, the reply of the general coun 
sel stated: 

“Employees described in paragraph 
5 of your statement would not appear 
to be engaged in ‘practices performed 
by a farmer or on a farm as an inci 
dent to or in conjunction with such 
farming operations,’ within the mean 
ing of section 3 (f) since the practices 
there described seem to relate to physi 
cal operations performed on the land 
or on commodities produced on thx 
land. However, the act appears to h 
susceptible of the construction that 
secretaries, stenographers, bookkeep 
ers, watchmen, maintenance workers, 
etc., if employed on a farm, are en 
gaged in occupations necessary to th 
production and marketing of nursery 


























ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


The 23rd Annual Convention of the Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held January 10, 11 and 12, 1939, at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 


We extend a personal invitation to all nurserymen and allied tradesmen to 
exhibit at this convention which we believe will be the largest meeting of its kind 
where your products can be exhibited at the smallest cost of any result-producing 
medium. Booths can be had for as low as $30.00 for the 3-day convention. 


For booth space and full particulars write to 
Ernest Kruse, Wheeling, III. 
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products and are, therefore, exempt 
under the provisions of sections 3 (f), 
3 (i), 3 (j) and 13 (a) (6) of the 
act unless their activities are so segre- 
gated that they do not contribute to 
the production of horticultural com- 
modities.” 

Other employees are to be consid- 
ered exempt if employed on a farm 
or by the nurseryman on materials 
produced on the farm. If not 
working on nursery stock produced 
by the owner of the nursery, then 
they would be exempt if working 
within the area of production as de- 
fined in part 536 of the regulations. 
Under this interpretation of “area of 
production” storage and packing-house 
employees working on stock produced 
by the owner would be exempt. If 
employees are handling, packing and 
preparing nursery stock for market 
purchased within the immediate lo- 
cality, and the number so engaged 
does not exceed seven, they likewise 
are exempt. However, if the number 
exceeds seven, or if the nursery stock 
is not purchased in the immediate lo- 
cality, then all such employees are sub- 
ject to both the wage and hour provi- 
sions of the act. 

Landscape employees handling and 
transplanting nursery stock grown by 
the employer would be exempted, but 
when transplanting stock purchased 
would not be exempt under this inter- 
pretation, unless the stock was pur- 
chased in the immediate locality and 
the number of men employed did not 
exceed seven. 





DENY LOWER FREIGHT RATE. 


Word was received at A. A. N. 
headquarters October 27 that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had 
ruled adversely on its petition for a 
specific finding that nursery stock, trees 
and shrubs should have been sub- 
jected to an increase in rates of five 
per cent instead of ten per cent. An 
order of denial was issued by the 
commission without comment. 





DINNER TO R. P. WHITE. 
{Concluded from page 11.] 

and a large portion of our achieve- 
ments may be traced to his efforts.” 

Dr. White opened his talk with a 
tribute to Dr. William H. Martin, 
director of research at the experi- 
ment station, and to members of the 
federation. 
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This is our 84th consecutive year. 





We grow things 
in QUANTITY: 
of well proved 


QUALITY. 
See Our Catalogues 


Our prices are right. 








COMPLETE NURSERY SUPPLY 


Fruit Trees 

Deciduous Trees 

Evergreen Trees 

Shrubs 

Vines 

Roses 

Small Fruits 

Hardy Perennials 

Greenhouse and 
Bedding Plants 

Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 








The Storrs & Harrison Company 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Ready for this winter’s planting, covering all of the best shrubs 

and plants for the south. Also a half million of lining-out 

CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
now ready. 


Write for Price List 
E. A. MeILHENNY 


Specialist in CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
AVERY ISLAND, LA. 











Among others who spoke were Dr. 
William H. Martin, who offered 
apologies for the absence of Dean 
Lippman and said, “All at the station 
miss Dr. White”; Dr. Patrick P. 
Pirone, who succeeded Dr. White; 
Charles Hess, president of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen; 
Mrs. Martin, Dr. C. C. Hamilton, 
assistant entomologist at the experi- 
ment station, and Mrs. Carl White. 


Mr. Bannwart mentioned the shade 
tree movement was started in 1906, 
but “after a few years it died because 
it did not have the influence of a 
Philip Alden behind it.” Mr. Alden, 
of Kearny, was reélected secretary 
and treasurer of the federation, a 
position he has held since organiza- 
tion of the federation. Carl P. White, 
of Newark, was elected vice-president 
for the fourth time. B. J. 





Coming Events 


MINNESOTA MEETING DATES. 


Bj. Loss, acting secretary of the Min- 
nesota State Nurserymen’s Association, 
has set the dates for the 1938 meeting 
of the association as December 12 and 
13, at the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul. These 
dates are subject to the confirmation of 
the executive committee. 


MICHIGAN DATES SET. 


The winter meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Nurserymen will be held 
February 8 and 9 at the Hotel Olds, 
Lansing. These dates have been se- 
lected so that the meeting will not con- 
flict with farmers’ week, to be held at 
Lansing, January 30 to February 3. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Nurserymen is expected to 
be held January 24 to 27, in conjunction 
with the New Jersey agricultural week, 
which will be held at that time in Trenton. 
This is in accordance with the plans of 
last year, when a 2-day meeting of the 
association was held during the agricul- 
tural week. 





OKLAHOMA MEETING. 


The executive committee of the Okla- 
homa State Nurserymen’s Association 
has set the dates for the winter meet- 
ing of the association as January 18 
and 19, 1939, to be held at the Huckins 
hotel, Oklahoma City, according to an 
announcement from J. A. Maddox, secre- 
tary. A detailed program will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 





SET DATE OF OHIO MEETING. 


The arrangements committee of the 
Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, meet- 
ing recently at the Hotel Netherland, 
Cincinnati, completed preliminary ar- 
rangements for the winter meeting of 
the association, to be held January 19 
to 21, at the Hotel Netherland, Cincin- 
nati. 

Members of the arrangements com- 
mittee are Herman Brummé, Thomas B. 
Medlyn and John Siebenthaler. Edward 
A. Smith, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Landscape Association, which will act 
as host to the nurserymen, met with 
the committee. 





NEW JERSEY SHORT COURSE. 


Among those who are scheduled to ap- 
pear on the program for the New Jersey 
nurserymen’s short course, planned for 
the week of February 6, are Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, of Ohio State University, who 
will speak on “Trends in Demand for 
Nursery Stock” and “The Selection of 
Woody Ornamental Plants on the Basis 
of Beauty and Hardiness,” and H. T. 
Skinner, of Cornell University, who will 
offer some suggestions on the propaga- 
tion of ericaceous plants by cuttings. 

Other subjects to be discussed include 
business practices, the psychology of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, cost account- 
ing, marketing, landscape designing and 
the use of hormones in nursery stock 
propagation. 

The course will be conducted for five 


days, beginning each morning at 10 a. m. 
The course is open to all nurserymen who 
care to take part, and a fee not to ex- 
ceed $10 will be charged. 





ILLINOIS MEETING. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will be held January 11 and 12 at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

The meeting, which will be preceded 
on January 10 by the A. A. N. regional 
meeting, will have as a feature a dis- 
play of equipment and stock such as 
Was seen at meetings ten years or so 
ago. Ernest Kruse, vice-president, is in 
charge of the display and is working 
hard to make it a success, with the co- 
operation of the other officers, Arthur 
H. Hill, president; Arthur L. Palmgren, 
treasurer, and Miles W. Bryant, secre- 
tary. 





NEW JERSEY ADVERTISING. 


A conference of officials of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen and 
the New Jersey Council, an agency 
created by the legislature to advertise 
New Jersey agriculture, met October 27 
to draft a plan for boosting sales of 
New Jersey nursery stock. 

A tentative plan calls for newspaper 
display advertising as well as a promo- 
tional booklet, to be financed by matched 
contributions from the association and the 
council. 

Members of the New Jersey Associa- 
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tion of Nurserymen present at the con- 
ference were Charles Hess, Mountain 
View ; P. Howe, Jr., Pennington; 
Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver; William 
Flemer, Princeton; B. R. Leach, River- 
ton; Paul Hoverman, Paramus; Walter 
M. Ritchie, Rahway; Russel M. Bettes, 
Princeton; Louis C. Schubert, New 
Brunswick, and Courtney Seabrook, 
Bridgeton. 

It is planned to have the proposed ad- 
vertising plan ready for presentation to 
the association during agricultural week, 
January 24 to 27. 





ALABAMA QUARANTINES. 


The Alabama state quarantine, pro 
hibiting the shipping or movement of 
azalea plants from South Carolina into 
Alabama, was revoked October 20, be 
cause it was found that the flower spot 
disease of azaleas, for which the quaran 
tine was instituted, was found not to be 
limited to South Carolina. 

At the same time Alabama extended 
its quarantine against the white fringed 
beetle to include parts of Covington, 
Geneva, Wileox, Monroe, Conecuh and 
Mobile counties in Alabama, as well as 
parts of Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida 
and any other states that may be known 
and declared to be infested. The quaran 
tine restricts the movement of nursery 
stock, with or without soil, from the 
infested territory. 





THE property of the Green Village 
Nursery, Morristown, N. J., consisting of 
a l4-aere plot with dwelling, formerly 
operated by Frederick C. Leible, who 
died September 1, is now being offered 
for sale. 
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Rich, dark green. 
For Hedges. 
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Orders filled with fine, bushy stock like those shown in photograph. 


TAXUS TALENTS: 


Hardy. Transplants easily. 
For Specimens. For Foundation Plantings. 
Shears to any form. An excellent Topiary subject. 


Priced Right —Send for quotations. 


Carload and truckload lots are economical. 
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N. A. RASMUSSEN HONORED. 
GRAFTED STOCK N. A. Rasmussen, of Rasmussen’s FRUIT TREES 
Fruit Farm & Nurseries, Oshkosh, Wis., 

very spring 1939 director of the Wisconsin Nurserymen’s 
tet Gnsty ‘seeing Association, was presented with a eer- | GROWN BY VIRGINIA’S 
shipped from 2-in. pots. tifieate of honorary recognition by the LARGEST GROWERS 

JUNIPERUS per 10 Per 100 Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
75 $25.00 at its seventieth annual banquet, No- In an assortment of varieties and sizes. 


Daan bidet 2ae oan > Grown so that you can safely handle, and 
saber — 3, at Oshkosh. priced so that you can afford to handle. 


4 Karl Reynolds, president of the so- APPLE—offered in the following vari- 
ciety, in making the presentation, eties: 
traced the life and work of Mr. Ras- Albemarle Pippin Now Red Jonathan 
mussen, who was born in Denmark in Ben Davis New Red Reme 
yl cel Wie We Oana oa 9 —_ ag hay te am 
and went to Oshkosh six years Rasty Harvest N. W. Greening 
later. For a number of years he special- Fall Pippin Paragon 
ized in market gardening and the grow- Canes Golden, ——a 
; } a p> > wl as 
ing of omall fruits. — he operated a Jennti } nn ten 
creamery until 1904, when he returned King David Sweet Paradise 
to the old homestead and built up the Lady Turley 
present orchards and nursery of over Lowry Winesap 
A discount of 10 per cent will be allowed on t 100 acres M. B. Twig Yellow Delicious 
prices on all orders placed before January a tie Mother Yellow Transparent 
1939. Besides his work as a nurseryman New Red Delicious York Imperial 
HESS NURSERIES Mr. Rasmussen has been active in Wis- New Red Duchess 
consin horticulture, being appointed su- . - : 

Mountain View, New Jersey perintendent of the horticulture build- reed” of Se ee 2 
ings at the Wisconsin state fair in 1916, various sizes at considerably reduced 
a position he held for fifteen years. He prices. 
also served as superintendent of horti- Send us your Want List for quotations 


' : »_ wi "e and receive a copy of our New Low Fall 
culture and a director of the Winnebago Seles Eiak Glaiie @ temas Gemucteneeh 
county fair from its organization until of both Fruits and Ornamentals 
about five years ago. 
Maryland’s largest growers of Apple 
Trees and Fruit Plants are in a posi- WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
tion to quote attractive prices and BUSINESS RECORDS. Waynesboro, Virginia 


save your money. If you are looking 


for something real nice in Apple Trees = . 
send for our Trade List. A complete Grand Rapids, Mich.—Harold E. 


list to select from in all grades and Demorey, landscape man and nursery A ae c 
varieties. Fibrous rooted, well graded stock salesman, 2314 Wyoming avenue, We specialize in 
ané cure to please you. southwest, has filed a petition in bank- APPLE AND PEACH TREES 
Fall shipping season now open. ruptey in the federal court. Liabilities 
are listed as $2,025 and assets as $250. 
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Strawberry, Asparagus, Raspberry and 
, Blackberry plants. 
E. W. Townsend Sons Nurseries Gusatin, 1 ak bens. 

Waeteente Dept. MINNESOTA NURSERY NOTES. OUR MANY YEARS’ PRODUCTION 


Salisbury, Maryland i : EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH OUR 
Bj. Loss and the committee of the FAVORABLE ? 


Minnesota State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion have arranged a fine program for ee ee FOU WEL, A 


the annual meeting at the Hotel Lowry, : —_— 
St. Paul. December 9 and 10. Submit your definite list for quota- 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens The Twin City Nurserymen’s Associ- tions. 
ation held a business meeting at the BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
AZALEAS HOLLIES University Farm cafeteria, St. Paul, Pri A Md 
, z November 9. President J. Juhl, St. CONSSSS ANS, . 
Pyracantha Coccinea Lalandi Paul, presided at the dinner and the 
: . meeting which followed. 
Cornus Florida, Magnolia Kobus The Ruedlinger nursery, St. Louis , 
Helleborus Niger Park, reports a busy fall season and The Westminster Nurseries 
even now is filling orders which have WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


j s sual, 
LINING-OUT STOCK come in much later than usua Surplus Bulletin just issued. Lower 


. . . At St. Paul, J. Juhl, head of the 
W Wholesale Pri “ ns ’ prices on Evergreens, Deciduo Trees 
rite for olesale ce List Hoyt Nurseries, says he has been ex- ané Shrubbery, Barberry Thunbergil, 
—- and red; Evergreen Barberry, 


LE MAC NURSERIES ceedingly busy for some time and that Privet, Californie Privet, ze 
Q the outlook for spring is extremely — Stock, Poa Budded / A pie. pares 
= . 8. supply . 

Hampton, Virginia = . South Haven, etc. 


. It would be to your interest to have 
NALTRETT NURSERIES, INc., Newark, our Bulletin. We will mail on request. 


N. J., has been incorporated, with 690 * 
shares of preferred and 100 shares of 


E V E R R E E N common stock. 
= Assortment S WILLarp SMITH, a landscape gardener PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Larg and nurseryman of Oakland, Cal., has . 
v1 eww ay wah roe moved his shop from 29 Glen avenue to Splendid Stock 


3451 Pi "ri ; ;, 
THE SIEBENTHALER CO. oS SSNS GeeRO Write for Special Quotations 


Dayton, Ohio THE Hudson Valley Nurseries, Green LESTER C. LOVETT 
Haven, N. Y., received the contract for Milford Delaware 
landscaping the exhibit of the New York 
Consolidated Edison Co. at the New York 
world’s fair. 


PRINCETON NURSERIES WitiiaM N. Craic, Weymouth, Mass., KOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


of PRINCETON, N. J. for years an officer of New England eS a ye hae 
nurserymen’s organizations, will conduct 
SUPERIOR his annual garden lovers’ cruise to the LUAS MANES VAMETIES 
West Indies on the steamer Transyl- 10 to 15 ins. 2-yr. tol... " 25¢ 200 
Hardy Ornamentals vania, which is scheduled to sail from | pasnamnroN, NJ. Writs torcatalosve 


New York January 28. 
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White Fringed Beetle 


Description and Habits of New Pest Found in Southern 
States— By J. R. Watson, Florida Station Entomologist 


The white fringed beetle, alias the 
Argentine weevil, Naupactus leucoloma, 
was discovered in Florida about three 
years ago last spring. Its native home 
is in South America—Uruguay, Argen- 
tina and Chile—where it does not seem 
to be a pest of any great importance, 
doubtless being held in check by native 
predators and parasites. It has also 
been introduced into one section of 
Australia. 

How it got here we do not know, but 
it may have come in on shipments of 
grain several years ago, when there was 
considerable Argentine grain imported. 
It is a large weevil and gets its name 
“white fringed” from the white mark- 
ings around its body. 

The eggs are laid on the ground, or 
on top of the ground, around stones, 
sticks, ete., mostly in July or August. 
These eggs hatch out into grubs, which 
feed on the roots or underground stems 
of almost any plant that the farmer 
grows. Where found in the south, they 
feed in the latter part of the summer 
and autumn, doubtless also during the 
warmer days of the winter, and com- 
plete their development in the spring, 
when the farmer plants his crops. About 
June 1 they go into the pupal stage, 
and in the middle of July the adult 
weevils begin to appear. In the in- 
fested sections they are in almost un- 
believable numbers. It has been esti 
mated that there are on some farms 
500,000 of the grubs per acre, and in 
many cases they have completely de 
stroyed the crops, even where they 
were replanted twice. 


Distributed in Infested Soil. 


The weevils cannot fly. Their only 
method of locomotion is crawling, which, 
of course, limits their distribution ex- 
cept that they may be carried from 
place to place in infested soil. Herein 
lies probably the greatest danger to 
nurserymen. An infested nursery must 
at once be quarantined because of the 
danger of shipping the grubs with any 
soil. 

The larvew do the most damage on 
eotton, corn, peanuts, sugar cane, ete., 
but they have been found attacking 
trees and, according to some of the 
U. 8. D. A. workers, even a fence post. 
So far as has been observed, the con- 
erete roads have not been attacked! 
This is a severe pest, a worse pest of 
cotton than the cotton boll weevil, a 
worse pest of potatoes than the Colorado 
potato beetle, perhaps as bad a pest 
of shrubs as the Japanese bettle; so 
in the aggregate it is a worse pest than 
all of these together. 

To combat this pest advantage is 
taken of the fact that it cannot fly. 
Ditches are dug around infested farms 
and around the entire infested area. 
These are kept with straight sides, so 
that any beetles getting into them have 
difficulty in getting out, and every rod 
or so post holes are dug, into whieh 
these beetles will fall as they crawl 
down the furrow in an effort to find 
a way out. Every day the beetles in 
these furrows are killed either by spray 
ing them with some insecticide or by 


dragging a log down the furrow or by 
using a blowtorch on them. 


Range of Infestation. 


These beetles have been found in 
many localities from Walton and Ok- 
loosa counties in Florida north to central 
Alabama and west to New Orleans, 
where they have become well estab- 
lished in most parts of the city, and 
the writer has been informed that they 
have been found in fifty-seven nurs- 
eries in Louisiana. The situation is 
indeed serious and warrants the best 
coéperation of nurserymen with the 
bureau of entomology of the U. 8. D. A. 
to combat them. 

As stated above, the insects do not 
seem to be a pest in South America, 
and a man from the bureau of ento- 
mology has been sent to South America 
to study and perhaps bring back any 
parasites or predators that may be work- 
ing on them there. This would seem to 
be the most hopeful method of pro- 
cedure at present, as the beetle is so 
well established and so widespread 
throughout the gulf states that eradica- 
tion seems to be a doubtful proposition. 
Just whether or not it will spread into 
south Florida we do not know. It 
does not seem to occur in Brazil, al- 
though other close relatives do, but it 
certainly is at home on the northern 
border of Florida and probably could 
live considerably south of its present 
location. Judging from the climatic 
data in Willow Tree, Australia, where 
it is established, it should be able to 
spread at least as far north as Ten- 
nessee and Oklahoma. 

Each beetle lays an immense num- 
ber of eggs in a gelatinous mass, and 
they are all egg-laying females. No 
males have been found; that is to say, 
it breeds parthenogenetically, as do 
most aphis in Florida and some other 
insects. This increases the danger of 
its spread, of course. A single beetle 
being carried into a new region can 
start an infestation, or a single larva 
being so carried can do it. Nursery- 
men, in bringing in material from in- 
fested territories, should make sure that 
the material has been properly inspected 
before shipment. 
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SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


M. 8. Arnold, who has been a grower 
for the Hendrix & Glass Co., at Farm- 
ersville, Tex., is now operating the 
McKinney Nursery & Floral Co., at 
McKinney, Tex. 

W. M. Morrison, Larned, Kan., who 
formerly operated the Schumacher Nurs 
ery there, has gone into business for 
himself under the name W. M. Mor 
rison & Sons. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Baker, Jr., of 
Baker Bros. Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
are parents of a son, Jerry, born Sep- 
tember 11. An older boy, J. B. Baker, 
III, is 7 years old. Mr. Baker, who 
has been traveling through the mid- 
west for several weeks, reports that 
dry weather in Texas has been a serious 
drawback to autumn shipping. 

The Lynn Lane Bulb Farms, 4614 
South Peoria street, Tulsa, Okla., are 
now known as Zandbergen’s Bulb Farms. 

L. L. Kelly, until recently with the 
Kansas Landscape & Nursery Co., 
Salina, Kan., is now an assistant land- 
scape architect with the Kansas stat: 
highway department, Topeka, Kan. 

John L. Ratliff is manager of a new 
organization known as the Evergreen 
Nurseries, with offices in the Brown 
building, Lubbock, Tex. 

W. J. (Bill) Smart, genial representa 
tive of the D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, 
Ill., is on a trip through the south 
west. He plans to go as far south 
as Dallas, before returning home in 
time for the Thanksgiving holidays. 

H. D. Frizell is starting a new nurs 
ery at Larned, Kan. — 

Frank Payne, dahlia grower of 
Kansas City, Mo., made a trip through 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas early 
in November. Mr. Payne reports good 
sales on this trip. Every year Mr. 
Payne stages a big dahlia show right 
in the field, usually in September. Be 
cause of the lateness of the season this 
year the show was postponed until Octo 
ber and then, because of the dry 
weather, the flowers were not up to 
par. In spite of this Mr. Payne feels 
that the show was a success, as reflected 
in his sales of tubers for spring delivery 


I. JUHL, nurseryman at St. Paul, and 
A. M. Brand, Faribault, were two of 
the speakers at the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society’s meeting at Red 
Wing, October 27. The former spoke on 
“Planting Nursery Stock”; “Lilacs” was 
the theme of the talk by Mr. Brand. 
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A. F. Lake 
Pres. 





Large growers of Washington and Kansas-grown 
Apple and Pear Seedlings; Portland-grown 
Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobalan and Quince stocks. 


We carry a complete line of general nursery stock. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


R. 8. Lake 
Sec.-Treas. 
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TAXUS 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















Jackson & Perkins 
Company 


Wholesale Nurseries 


NEWARK 
NEW YORK STATE 











CHIEF and LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
RED LAKE CURRANT 


Hardy Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Americana Plum Manchurian Crab 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. "inn 














SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


| 69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














Our Specialties Are 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
STRAWBERRIES 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


2** RAMBO'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 














12 wentyMillion 
Vrawberry Plant. 


Complete list of all the new 
varieties. 

We furnish packing out service 
for nurserymen and samen 
Write for wholesale price list 


E. W. TOWNSEND SONS NURSERIES 
Salisbury, Maryland 


MARYLAND OUTDOOR SHOW. 


Classes Open to Trade. 


Nurserymen and florists from all sec- 
tions of Maryland and neighboring 
states will again participate in the 
1939 North American sports, garden 
and outdoor life shows to be staged 
at Baltimore, Md., in the Fifth Regi 
ment armory, February 17 to 25, inelu- 
sive. Requests for premium books and 
entries are now being received at the 
show headquarters. Eight planting 
classes, with three prizes each, are open 
to commercial horticulturists. Entries 
have already been promised as follows: 

An alpine garden in full bloom, with 
outcropings of rock, a spring head and 
other scenery familiar along a moun 
tainside will be presented by Andrew 
Simon, Maryland. Arranged by The 
Shipley’s, Baltimore, will be a portion 
of beautiful woodland entitled, “Where 
the Columbine Grows.” Native trees 
and shrubs and wild flowers in full 
bloom will also be a part of this exhibit. 

The native Azalea calendulacea, or 
flame azalea, of the Appalachian moun 
tains, with companion plants, will be 
arranged in the armory by Towson Nurs 
eries, Inc., Towson, to give the impres 
sion of growing in their original sur 
roundings. Also entered by Towson 
Nurseries, Ine., will be a combined dis 
play of rhododendrons and azaleas, 
showing these colorful plants as they 
grow in their native habitat and dem 
onstrating their adaptability in the 
home landscape. Native or exotic varie 
ties are permitted in this display and 
such companion plants as andromeda, 
laurel and hemlock will also be in 
cluded. 

To provide a striking note of con 
trast to the springlike atmosphere 
which will prevail in the armory, a true 
winter scene is called for. Another 
colorful and true to nature display, 
entitled “Beside a Spring,” entered by 
Warner’s Landscape Service, Baltimore, 
will portray a typical spring with a 
stone path, lush grasses and narcissi 
and jonquils in bloom, A seene similar 
to that found in any well planned home 
garden in the months of April and May, 
showing a numerous variety of narcissi 
blooming in their naturalistic setting, is 
called for in a class for a display titled 
“Springtime.” Still another 
for an old-fashioned planting of peren 
nials. 

William C. Price, Towson, is chair 
man of the nursery and landscape com 
mittee. The show headquarters are at 
811 North Charles street, Baltimore, 
Md. 


class is 


G. K. Kiyn, Mentor, O., returned re 
cently from a six weeks’ visit to Holland. 
He was accompanied on the trip by his 
wife and his daughter, Carol Ann. 


Bs. Loss, Lake City Nurseries, Ine., 
Lake City, Minn., will act as secretary 
of the Minnesota State Nurserymen’s 
Association, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of W. T. Cowperthwaite. 


THE extreme dryness of Mobile county 
in Alabama is more readily realized from 
figures sent in by Robert O. Rubel, Jr., 
Crichton, Ala., who quotes the local 
weather observer in stating that the de- 
ficiency so far this year amounts to 
1,771,500,000 tons of water. This 
‘mounts to a 19.98-inch deficiency from 
normal rainfall, 





Grape Cuttings 
and Vines 


a specialty 
Write for price list. 


INDEPENDENT FRUIT CO. 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 











TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 10 feet. 
Best available. 


Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. 1., N. Y. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Complete list of deciduous 
lining-out stock this year. 


Place your order now for 
either Fall or Spring 
shipment, and avoid dis- 
appointment when wanted. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Dresher, Pa. 











HOOD NURSERIES 
Special Low Prices 
Apples—Pink Dogwood 


Magnolias—Shade Trees 
Evergreens — Shrubbery 


Send us your list for quotations. 


W. T. HOOD & CO., Inc, Richmond, Va. 











SHRUBS 
QUALITY STOCK 

For your better Landscape Jobs. 
Write for Special Trade List 


THE SILEBENTHALER Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 











WANTED 
Pound Sweet Apple Tree 


if you have a good straight tree 5 to 4-in. caliper 
well formed and healthy, let me have 4 price on 
same balled and burlapped, delivered to Syracuse 
Ne substitute. If not size asked for, what have 
you? n cs . 
E. C. Bushnell Nursery 

Landscape Contractors 

115 Englewood Ave. Syracuse. N. Y 
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New Books and Bulletins 


“PROPAGATION OF PLANTS.” 


For a long time there has been an 
urgent need for a comprehensive, up-to- 
date work on plant propagation written 
from a commercial grower’s viewpoint. 
A book that satisfies this need in every 
aspect has just been published; namely, 
“Propagation of Plants,” by M. G. 
Kains, formerly professor of horticul- 
ture at the Pennsylvaria State College 
and lecturer on horticulture at Columbia 
University, and L. M. McQuesten, for- 
merly associate in pomology in the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia. The detailed text is greatly en- 
hanced by a profusion of instructive 
illustrations. 

If any phase of plant propagation is 
omitted from this valuable volume, this 
reviewer was unable to find it. The 
authors explain why a given treatment 
gives results as well as how to do it. 
In connection with the latter, illustra- 
tions have been selected that show at a 
glance more clearly how something should 
be done than could be gleaned from a 
page of printed matter. The explanatory 
titles for the illustrations are equally 
informative. Operation steps are fre- 
quently shown clearly in a series of 
photographs made into a single plate, 
so that even a novice can readily 
grasp the procedure. Devices employed 
in commercial propagation practices are 
freely illustrated, too. In all, more than 
600 pictures are shown in 350 plates. 

It is difficult to indicate the tre- 
mendous scope of the book briefly. The 
introduction treats of sexual and asexual 
reproduction in a rather general way, 
describing a flower and the function of 
its various parts and discussing fertili- 
zation, limits of cross fertilization, seed 
dissemination, propagation by spores 
and natural and artificial methods of 
asexual reproduction. 

There follow chapters on seed germi- 
nation and testing, in which stratifica- 
tion, dry storage, delayed germination, 
aids to germination—enzymes, sulphuric 
and formic acid, clipping, soaking, hot 
water, mechanical helps and scarifica- 
tion—orchid seed treatment, longevity, 
damping off, treatments to increase 
stands and sterilization of seeds and soil 
are among the subjects discussed. 

The principles of vegetative propaga- 
tion are thoroughly covered in chapter 
4, the next chapter being devoted to 
layerage, division and separation. Here 
tubers and bulbs are considered, and 
dahlia storage experiments, hyacinth 
propagation, bulb growing in America, 
lily growing and bulb disease and care 
of bulbs and corms are among the items 
treated. 

Root cuttings, hardwood stem cut- 
tings, callus pits, broad-leaved and 
coniferous evergreen cuttings, shading 
and wateri softwood cuttings, rose 
propagation, leaf cuttings and blueberry 
tubering are among the things discussed 
in chapter 6. The use of growth sub- 
stances is described in 6A. 

All phases of the construction, heat- 
ing and operation of propagating struc- 
tures, including hotbeds, coldframes, 
greenhouses, lath houses, etc., are thor- 
oughly covered in chapter 7. Potting 
and transplanting, with all of their 
ramifications, are discussed in chapters 
8 and 9. Chapter 10 is devoted to green- 
house fumigation. 


The principles and methods of graft- 
ing are well treated in the next two 
chapters, with the after treatment of 
grafts covered in chapter 13. Detailed 
attention is given to fruit tree stocks of 
all kinds in the next chapter, and bud- 
ding methods are thoroughly covered in 
chapter 15, with the ensuing chapter 
taking up stock and cion handling. 

Under the general heading of “Nurs- 
ery Management” are discussed, among 
other things, laying out a nursery, shel- 
ters, soils and their care, cover crops, 
winter protection, digging and storing 
stock, nursery tree trimming, cost of 
stock, buying and handling stock, offi- 
cial tree grades, packing for shipment 
and reducing stock losses during and 
after storage. 

The next chapter, 18, covers pest con- 
trol. The plant quarantine act and regu- 
lations are discussed in chapter 19, the 
closing one, 20, being given to methods 
and systems of planting orchard trees. 

At the back of the book are fifty labo- 
ratory exercises, called practicums, the 
volume being completed with a lengthy 
bibliography and detailed index. Plant 
lists near the back of the honk indicate 
the best method of propagation to use. 


It should be stated that one of the 
authors, Mr. Kains, was the author of 
an earlier work on the same subject, 
which is referred to in the preface as 
the original edition of this book, but 
there is little similarity between the 
two. The current volume is entirely 
different in format; it measures about 
6x9 inches. However, some of the orig- 
ina] illustrations are retained. 


This book will undoubtedly become 
the reference work for nurserymen, flo- 
rists, teachers and research workers for 
some time to come, as well as the stand- 
ard text for students studying the sub- 
ject in the advanced institutions of 
learning. The price of the book, a prod- 
uct of the Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
is moderate, $3.50. 





PLANT BREEDING. 


“Practical Plant Breeding,” by W. J.C. 
Lawrence, Merton, England, provides 
for the professional grower a concise 
guide in a field of effort that is daily 
becoming more important and where 
technique and knowledge must be kept 
up to date. Money, time, labor and ma- 
terial are wasted by the breeder who 
crosses and selects his plants in ignor- 
ance of the laws of heredity. This book 
aims to show how wastage and the 
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chances against success may be reduced 
to the minimum, and to inform the prac- 
tical breeder who wants to produce 
something new and better what possi- 
bilities there are, what precautions he 
must take and what errors he must 
avoid. The book is illustrated, cloth- 
bound and consists of 155 pages of 
text, with an index. 

The author first deals with the struc- 
ture of flowers, what happens when 
they are pollinated and the general tech- 
nique of self and cross-pollination. Next 
follows a simplified account of the laws 
of heredity and the mechanism by 
which they work, in which tables and 
diagrams are used to advantage and 
terms are defined. The Mendelian laws 
are outlined and illustrated in diagrams 
to show the orderly principles of in- 
heritance. Sterility is discussed in a 
separate chapter. 

Under the heading “Methods of Plant 
Improvement” are discussed factors that 
lead to improvement in plants, including 
changes in conditions within the plant 
and without, mutations, hybridization, 
selection, etc. Several pages are given 
to mention of the prime points of im- 
provement to consider in breeding work. 
The final chapter tells some of the out 
standing accomplishments in improve- 
ment of plants. 

Mr. Lawrence, the author, is in charge 
of the gardens of the John Innes Hor- 
ticultural Institution, Merton, one of 
the world’s leading research stations 
for plant breeding in its scientific as- 
pects. He has published some twenty 
original and scientific papers, and is the 
joint author, with M. B. Crane, of “The 
Genetics of Garden Plants,” a technica! 
handbook for plant breeders. His re- 
cent experiments on soil composting 
have aroused considerable interest, also. 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 
are the publishers of the book, which 
sells for $2.10 per copy, postpaid. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Woody Plants for Landscape Use 
in California,” by Harry W. Shepherd, 
issued by the California agricultural 
extension service as circular 109 under 
date of August, 1938, deals with woody 
plants suitable for landscape use in 
California. Among the topics dis- 
eussed are the grouping of plants ac- 
cording to natural association, natural- 
ized roadside planting, selection of 
nursery stock and plant grouping. A 
19-page table listing plants according 
to character of growth and use is also 
included. 

“Results of Experiments 1931-1937,” 
issued by the Dominion of Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1938, tells of 
the results of experiments at the domin- 








FRUIT TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


WESTERN -GROWSN 


APPLE — MAHALEB — MAZZARD 
QUINCE — MYROBALAN 
PEAR — BARTLETT, 
FRENCH, SEROTINA, USSURIENSIS 





E. S. Welch, Pres. 








A large acreage of high-quality Fruit Tree Seedlings. Growing plants 
in Washington and Kansas. Get our prices before buying. 


Ask For 92-Page Trade List 
Large and Complete Line General Nursery Stock 


—=MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


Est. 1875 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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d ion experimental station, Morden, Mani- 
z 1887 1938 toba. Among the subjects discussed 
- are tree fruits, shelterbelts, tree fruit EVERGREENS 
: We offer for Fall 1938 seedlings, tree planting, nut culture, 
° ? - 
propagating experiments, root stocks, ka 
it and Spring 1939 pruning fruit trees, spraying to control Lining-out stock 
° our usual line of insects and diseases, small fruits and Pfitzer’s Juniper 
— BVERGREENS ornamental horticulture. Rooted cuttings 
.- FOREST AND SHADE TREES “New or Noteworthy Fruits,” by i-year-old 
: VINES AND CREEPERS George L, Slate, issued by the New York 2-year-old 
a NATIVE PLANTS experimental station as bulletin 680 Grafted plants 
+ Large, budded Peach —— 75e per ae under date of July, 1938, lists fourteen l-year-old 
. — name Swe » = new varieties of small fruits, eleven 2-year-old 
- Write for Fall Trade List. of which were developed at, the station. Biota orientalis compacta 
; The bulletin lists the following: Red Seed and transplanted 
: : FOREST NURSERY C0., INC. raspberries, Indian Summer, Marcy, ala aeADY STOCK FOR 
. ; J. R. Boyd, Pres. §MeMinnville, Tenn. Monroe and Taylor; black raspberries, LANDSCAPING in all si 
- : Bristol, Dundee and Evans; purple = oom. 
c : raspberries, Marion and Sodus; straw- Ask for complete wholesale price list 
berries, Camden, Catskill, Dorsett and 
: | Shrubs Fairfax, and Red Lake currant. THE PAUL OFFENBERG 
t “Ornamental Hedges for Florida,” by 
t : Evergreens Harold Mowry and R. D. Dickey, issued NURSERY co. 
4 Vines by the Florida agricultural experiment 1988 E. Livingston Ave. 
t Roses station as bulletin 323 under date of Columbus, O. 
. : a t August, 1938, is a revision of bulletin 
1 Lining-out Stock 172. This bulletin lists plants suitable 
- for hedge planting in Florida, with a * 
x Send tor brief description of each plant, some TAXUS 
- ‘ eultural and pruning hints and a list T idat cof f Se 
CHASE’S TRADE LIST of the commen member. mom rusetiata, Srappenied too, ost: 
; 96 pages “The University and Wisconsin For- —— Seow a 2 oe ) a ea om 
: estry,” publication 7, dated June, 1938, $60.00 per 100, $550.00 per 1000 
CHASE NURSERY CO. is the science inquiry bulletin of this FAXUS HIOKSIL. 18 to 24 ine 
; Chase, Alabama monthly series. This bulletin deals with prea tinlm. veoeny Acad 
5 oa . - uniperus Depressa Plumosa— 
the Wisconsin forest situation and how Juniperus Pfitzeriana 
E it came to be, the progress made, goals Write for quotations. 
: and problems and the university’s part Anore picees Se Sete ee 208, 
. NURSERY-GROWN AND in the forest program. Various sub- We also have larger Taxus, including 
COLLECTED SEEDLINGS heads under the topies already men- trimmed specimens up to 4 and 6 ft. high 
Wholesale prices to nurserymen and dealers only. tioned are: Economic considerations, Taxus headquarters—over 100,000 plants 
Redbud, Blue Ash, White Oak, Black Walnut, biological problems, research on utiliza- 
Se SS ee, ae ee. ee tion of wood, research in forestry, for- THE We A. NATORP CO. 
TARLTON NURSERIES estry education at the university and melansti, Obie 
' po Merten Bree. cet © courses relating to forestry. 
cMin 
ue peearess “The Rhododendron Whitefly and Its 
Control,” by Randall Latta, assistant BAY STATE NURSERIES 
entomologist, bureau of plant quaran- 
SHADE TREES tine, United States Department of Agri- INCORPORATED 
culture, issued as circular 429, under NORTH ABINGTON. MASS 
4 TO 8-INCH SPECIMENS date of April, 1937, tells of the intro- : 4 
Especially grown for better landscape work duction of the rhododendron whitefly — OFFER — 
| Write for Special List into the United States from England. a Geeaieiae, Caen 6p Mninin eee on 





Also discussed are the methods of con- 
THE SIEBENTHALER CO. trol, spread, history, host plants and COMPETITIVE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
DAYTON, OHIO nature of injury. SPECIALIZING IN 


TAXUS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS 





















PENNSYLVANIANS EXEMPT. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS AND ODD ITEMS YOU ARE UNABLE 
Flower growers and nurserymen in the TO OBTAIN ELSEWHERE. 








SS as & See ae state of Pennsylvania are employers of 
, 9 a er ~~ Lat ay agricultural labor and therefore are ex- Ask for Our Price List 














D. HILL NURSERY CoO. empt from the unemployment compensa- 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS tion law of that state according to an 








































Largest Growers in America announcement November 5 by the Penn- 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS sylvania Coéperative Growers, Ince. STOCK YOU WILL NEED! 
George E. Lukens, president of the or- Ask for prices. 
ganization, has sent the following no- Nursery-grown. Transplanted. 
tice to members: Aronia Arbutifol 

SPECIMEN EVERGREENS “Our attorneys, under date of Novem- | Serene Enstepiate, eibirion, 

In complete assortment. 350 acres choice ber 8, have been advised by the division Rhus ~~ ty hy 

materials to select from! B&B stock of unemployment compensation and em- Rosa ra, Bianda, Rubrifolia. 

from our balling soil gives results. ployment service, department of labor Bolleana lar. 

GRIFFI and industry of Pennsylvania, that per- Malus (Flowering Crab). 
FING NURSERIES sons engaged in the nursery and floral ESCHRICH’S NURSERY 
° ‘ business, within certain limitations, are Sta. F, Route 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 








engaged. in ‘agricultural labor’ and, in 

consequence, are not liable to submit 

reports and pay contributions required 

EVERGREENS by the unemployment compensation law 
For Seventy-four years of Pennsylvania.” 


growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 




































GRAPEVINES 


800,000 of the finest grapevines we ever 
grew await your order. All the 
varieties in 1 and 2-year size. Get our 




















Write for Trade List THE ae ape pl Sone price list before placing order. 
reporte a loss of severa unare ol- 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. lass mo GbvGell séite Of yeaue Or tees adh + - —« ~*~ 


Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











were burned in a fire October 26. 
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Second Roundup Spirited 


California Nurserymen and Park Executives Exchange 
Views Frankly at Horticultural Industries Meeting 


Scheduled as the second horticultural 
roundup, representatives of Horticul- 
tural Industries, Inc., met with mem- 
bers of the California Association of 
Park Administrators at Griffith park 
clubhouse, Los Angeles, Cal., October 
24 for a discussion of the subject of 
street tree planting. Presiding jointly 
were J. T. Allen, superintendent of 
parks at Glendale, Cal., and Harold 
MecFaddan, of the Del Amo Nurseries, 
president of Horticultural Industries, 
Inc. Culminating in agreement on 
further gestures of ecodperation, the 
gathering was marked by verbal fire- 
works. 

The conference idea originated as 
the result of publication of a list of 
trees recommended for street tree plant- 
ing in the city of Los Angeles, prepared 
by the division of forestry under the 
direction of F. W. Roewekamp, to some 
of which a number of nurserymen took 
exception. When the subject became 
controversial, the conference was in- 
stituted by Lou W. Johnson, secretary 
of Horticultural Industries, Inc. 

Park executives were in the majority, 
although a representative group of nurs- 
erymen had gathered by the time the 
afternoon session was in swing. In- 
dication of the need for such coépera- 
tive gatherings was evidenced from 
time to time as the subjects of municipa) 
nurseries versus commercial nurseries 
and inereased supervision and main- 
tenance of plantings by city and county 
departments revealed themselves as the 
topics on which differences of opinion 
were serious. 


Give and Take. 


Mr. MeFaddan, in his opening re- 
marks, gave the meeting’s purpose, from 
the nurserymen’s viewpoint, as a gesture 
toward closer harmony between those 
who select trees for street planting 
and those who grow them. He voiced 
the hope that a committee of nursery- 
men and park executives might work 
together on a plan of benefit to all, in- 
eluding a list of recommended trees. 
He pointed out that the nurseryman 
wants to know what to grow with the 
object of ultimate sales, and that any- 
thing to advance this is to his interest. 
On the other hand, he wishes to assist 
the municipal authorities in providing 
the most suitable and satisfactory stock 
for planting. 

Mr. Allen responded by pointing out 
that his group would like a discussion 
of the possibilities of getting better 
trees from nurserymen. He said the 
reason public nurseries grew trees was 
because they believed they could get 
better trees at a cheaper price. 

Ray Page, of the Beverly Hills Nurs- 
eries, went back some years to illustrate 
why certain streets were planted to 
certain trees, often because the nursery 
had a surplus of that particular type, 
not because it suited the site or the 
soil. He said many of these mistakes 
made by municipal plantings were now 
being corrected at a heavy cost. He 
suggested that a joint committee of 
park executives and commercial nursery 
men be established, with the purpose of 


relieving public officials from the entire 
responsibility of deciding upon certain 
trees, so that the citizens’ wishes and 
each individual] case could be considered 
on its own merits. He was of the opinion 
that a satisfactory list would never be 
compiled, as the subject was too varied. 
Mr. Roewekamp referred to the re- 
quests by civic beautification organiza- 
tions for more flowering types, which 
are often not possible to secure at the 
price and in the quantities necessary. 
Deciduous trees are often planted be- 
cause they are plentiful and cheap. 
Tourists want to see something different 
here, and this is a matter that must 
be worked out by codperation between 
growers and officials. His list, he said, 
was intended only as the beginning of 
a guide to intelligent selection. The 
subject of maintenance is another prob- 
lem confronting the park officials, he 
pointed out. He also told of the ordi- 
nance requiring permits to plant trees 
in street parking, and of cases where 
property owners buy trees for plant- 
ing without permits, the neighbors 
complain and at expense to the tax- 
payers and grief to the property owner 
the tree has to come out. He felt that 
nurserymen should assume some re- 
sponsibility in selling trees for this 
purpose by learning where the tree 
is to be planted and warning purchasers 
of this requirement. 


Difference of Opinion. 


Mr. MeFaddan then spoke and 
pointed out the considerable difference 
of opinion among nurserymen them- 
selves on a tree list, and how difficult 
it would be to secure complete co- 
operation. He read a letter sent to the 
eonference by Kate Sessions, San 
Diego, through whose efforts so much 
has been accomplished in street and 
roadside plantings. She made certain 
suggestions on successful planting as 
well as types of trees she had found 
suitable. 


Gilbert Scott, head of the depart 
ment of parks of Los Angeles, spoke 
on the problems confronting those in 
charge of planting and maintaining 
trees, including the complaints often 
received by citizens. He said nursery- 
men should sell small-growing trees that 
do not reach huge proportions when in- 
tended for the average parkway. He 
said that in the department’s tree-plant- 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Per 1000 
Acer Palmatum, strong slgs., 
5 to 10 ins....... 
Syringa Vulgaris, strong slgs., 


Rosa Wichuraiana (true), 

strong slgs., 12 to 18 ins..... 20.00 
Red Barberry, strong trans., 

Be i i i cendicschincinteitaisinrctseapepetienl 50.00 

Ask for complete list of lining-out 
stock and finished landscape material. 


C. HOOGENDOORN 


Turner Rd. Newport, R. I. 
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ing project, 1,000 trees were allocated 
to each of fifteen councilmanie districts, 
and that such a plan only scratched the 
surface. He said hundreds of thousands 
of trees should be planted, and that 
he felt there is an opportunity for nurs- 
erymen to encourage property owners 
to petition for trees, and that the city 
could never grow enough to supply the 
need. He urged that those present 
agree among themselves on a program 
so that they could stand united and say 
that the nurserymen and officials had 
studied the subject and were agreed 
on their recommendations. He pointed 
out that there was no need to stop 
with the city boundaries, but that work 
could be done in unincorporated areas 
to get shaded highways. 

Theodore Payne, veteran nurseryman, 
reminded the gathering of the difficul 
ties incident to making up lists which 
were prepared years ago, and the re 
search and time necessary to find out 
whether trees were really satisfactory. 

B. P. Geundyke, of the county road 
sides and parkways department, told 
of the diversified conditions met with 
in the process of working out a plant 
ing program in a county so large as 
Los Angeles. He asked for and pledged 
his own codperation with the groups 
meeting at the roundup. 


Who Shall Grow? 


H. J. Scherer, nurseryman of Long 
Beach, then entered the discussion to 
say that the question of who should 
produce the trees was the real subject 
of difference and one in which nursery 
men are much concerned. He pointed 
out that programs should be anticipated, 
whether nurserymen grew the trees 01 
they eame from municipal nurseries 
He spoke of cases in which plans wer 
changed, trees were destroyed and 
charged to labor. He said that if the 


Hardy Phloxes 


Finest varieties, field-grown and true to 
name. 








Oriental Poppies 
Twenty varieties, field-grown, 
propagated from divisions. 


Hemerocallis 
Several of the newer varieties. 


Evergreens for Lining Out 
Well established in 2-inch pots. 
Reasonable prices. Send for list. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 











EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 














PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. Fine 
quality roots, Iiberally gra " 


27th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 
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CHOICE SHRUBS 


Golden Elder, 3 to 4 ft.; 4 to 5 ft. 
Honeysuckle Morrowl, 2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft. 
French Pussy Willow, 3 to 4 ft.; 4 to 5 ft. 
Snowball, 2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft. 

Spirea Thunbergii, 2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft. 
Ned Leaf Barberry, 18 to 24 ins. 


We also grow a complete line of hardy 
rursery stock. Write for quotations. 


SHERMAN NURSERY C0. 











NURSERY 


BOYD coveany 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


WHOLESALE GROWER 


of 
Tree Seedlings and 
Lining-Out Stock 


Write for Prices on Peach Pits 











COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 


Decherd, Tenn. 


Fruit Trees —All kinds 


Apple, extra fine 1 and 2-year 
Peach, year-old and June Buds. 
Kieffer Pear, 1-year. 4-ft. and 3 to 4-ft. 


Give us a chance to quote you 











Wituis Nursery Co. 


Wholesale Nurserymen 


Write for Catalogue 
OTTAWA - - KANSAS 











COMPLETE STOCK 


Lining-out Evergreens 
and Shrubs 
Write for list. 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


Scotch Grove, Iowa 














SEWELL Wholesale 
Hardy Minnesota - grown 
Nursery Stock and Fin rs 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 
Lake City, Minnesota 

















ogre plants; over a hundred varieties. 

Dried Herbs for Fiavori and Fragrance, 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 

New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 


BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 











costs were properly charged the stock 
would really cost two to three times as 
much and that the claim that municipal 
ly grown stock is cheaper is unwar- 
ranted. 

Mr. Scherer’s remarks caused a gen- 
eral and spirited discussion, in which 
barbed shafts were occasionally shot 
by both sides, until the discussion was 
brought back to the subject at hand 
by Ted Holderness, city arborist of 
Pasadena, with a motion that the park 
officials appoint a committee to discuss 
and settle among themselves their 
recommendations of a few varieties suit- 
able for the majority of conditions, with 
the suggestion that the nurserymen do 
likewise and that the two committees then 
get together to make their recommenda 
tions to their combined groups. 

After considerable discussion pro and 
con, with the addition of the proviso 
that the list would be subject to change 
from time to time and include a sec- 
ondary list of introductions, the motion 
was passed. 


More Sparks. 


Conclusion of the meeting brought 
sparks when Mr. Whitaker, landscape 
engineer of the state department, Sacra- 
mento, told of the establishment of the 
state nursery in northern California, 
because they could not get what they 
needed at the right price, and said that 
they would establish a similar project 
in southern California if and when they 
found it necessary. Mr. McFaddan told 
of stock taken from the state nursery 
to Sacramento, as exhibits of the quality 
of stock being grown, in work done to 
defeat the proposition of establishing 
such a nursery in southern California. 

The subject of budgets was discussed, 
park officials having given this as the 
reason they could not commit them- 
selves for purchases beyond the fiscal 
year, thus giving the nurseryman a 
chance to grow stock to order and be 
sure of its purchase when ready and not 
subject to a change in plans at the 
time he had it ready for planting. 
It was stated that if a firm under con- 
tract to supply nursery stock (or other 
material) at some future date gives 
bond to the municipality, county or state 
in the full amount of the purchase 
price, the purchase can be legally made 
for delivery at whatever future time 
the completion of delivery can be made 
according to contract, regardless of the 
charter provisions concerning purchases 
within the fiscal year. In other words, 
the public department concerned buys 
the material this year, for future de- 
livery, pays the firm under contract, 
which returns the full amount of the 
purchase price in the form of a bond 
for performance of contract. So far 
as was evident this was news to most 
of those in attendance. 

Mr. Roland, of Peck & Wadsworth, 
tree specialists, classified himself as an 
outsider, but said that because of the 
differences of opinion of the two groups, 
the consumer, in most cases members of 
women’s civie beautification groups, had 
come to believe that park officials were 
stupid and uninformed and that nurs- 
erymen were highbinders, these being 
the opinions reflected by each in their 
references to the other. All of which 
he said was of no benefit to anyone 
concerned, and he thought it would be 
more intelligent and profitable to work 
out this planting problem codperatively 
and at least tell these women the same 
thing. 





* BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 


FALL 1938 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 
MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 

Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 
POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


to 3 ft. 

oy om Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 
ft. 

APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 

All of above items can be sup- 
plied in carload lots. 

Send for list on many other 
items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana Est. 1875 














PEACH TREES 


If you are interested in something real 
nice at attractive prices, Maryland's 
largest growers of Fruit Trees and 
Fruit Plants are in a position to offer 
you at attractive prices an exception- 
ally fine grade of Peach Trees in both 
June Buds and Yearlings. All this 
stock is well headed and fibrous root- 
ed. Send for our Trade List, or better 
still, let us have a list of your require- 
ments for special booking prices. 


Fall shipping season now open. 


E. W. Townsend Sons Nurseries 
catia, anion 











CARAGANA ARBORESCENS 


3-year transplants. “Heavy” is speci- 
men quality—many branches, stocky, 
top-notch in every way—offered at hedg- 
ing prices! 

“Light™ grade enables you to offer 
well branched hedge material much 
heavier than seedlings—-and compete 
with seedling prices 

Heavy Light 
*Mile-high grown 10 100 10 100 
12 to 18 ins $0.45 $3.00 
$0.75 $6.50 


18 to 24 ins 55 4.00 
2to 3 ft - 0 6 5.00 
Sto 4ft 1.25 9.50 1 650 

1.75 14.00 1.00 8.50 

25 per cent will hold for spring aMivery 


4to 5 ft.. 

FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 
P. O. Box 3638 Fort Collins, Colo. 
*Mile-high grown means better quality.” 











DON BYERS’ HARDEE 


The first and only peach granted a patent on the 

proved c‘aim of cold resistance and hardiness 

all the good qualities of Elberta plus bud and 
wood hardiness 


Today's Outstanding Peach—Write for Literature 


THE FRENCH NURSERIES 
8 


CLYDE, OnI0 ince 1863 














BOLLEANA POPLARS 
Choice, well branched, straight stems, 
with good root system 

6 to 1\% to 1%-in.. 9@e 
8 to 10 ft.....%We 1% to 2 -in.. $1.95 


ESCHRICH'S NURSERY 


Sta. F, Route 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 











California News 


PASADENA FALL SHOW. 


Pasadena’s annual southern Califor- 
nia fall flower show, held October 28 
to 30, was the first floral event to be 
housed in the new $60,000 Fannie E. 
Morrison Horticultural Center at 
Brookside park, Pasadena, Cal., the gift 
of a publiec-spirited woman who loves 
flowers and believes that the Crown 
city’s flower shows deserve a home of 
their own. 

Dedication ceremonies for the horti- 
cultural center were held on the open- 
ing day of the show, in the nature of a 
preview, with City Manager C. W. 
Koiner receiving a symbolic key to the 
institution from Robert Casamajor, 
president of the Pasadena Flower Show 
Association. Lovell Swisher, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Southern California Horti- 
cultural] Institute, was manager of the 
show. The attendance was gratifying 
for the entire three days. 

The exhibit of Germain’s Seed & 
Plant Co., entitled “The Garden Path” 
was a living picture, constructed be- 
hind a giant frame, draped by velvet. 
Through the clever use of two mirrors, 
a garden path set in a background of 
heavy green shrubbery and bordered 
with varicolored mums and heather 
and smaller garden flowers, including 
begonias and snapdragons, apparently 
wound on into the distance. This dis- 
play was dedicated to the donor of the 
horticultural center. 

The Edward H. Rust Nurseries, Pasa- 
dena, constructed a cool, shady setting 
for an old mill. Moss and green sod 
were set with steppingstones, bordered 
by Pyracantha Duvali, Billbergia nu- 
tans, echmias, Polypodium Mandaianum, 
begonias, Tecoma capensis, tithonias, 
eyelamens, saintpaulias and heather. 
Ornamenting the setting were gnomes, 
made by Burke-Winton, of the Rust 
Nurseries. 

Fred J. Morgan, Pasadena, fern spe- 
cialist and designer of ferneries and 
rockeries, had a display of over fifty 
varieties of ferns. Among the many rare 
varieties, Mr. Morgan ealled attention 
to the Chinese holly fern and a new 
Morgan maidenhair, which he expects 
to have on the market at holiday time. 
Another interesting variety was the 2- 
toned maidenhair, which is particularly 
good for southern California use. 

The Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, 
Pasadena, aroused a nostalgia for the 
back east autumn, with an fadian sum- 
mer garden setting, all in tones of 
brown, red, yellow and gold. Howard 
& Smith, Ine., Montebello, confined its 
exhibit to eut flower arrangements of 
its own roses and gerberas. 

The Mordigan Evergreen Nurseries, San 
Fernando, combined roses against 4a 
background of conifers, many excellent 
specimens being shown. The Evans & 
Reeves Nursery, West Los Angeles, used 
new fuchsias and bougainvilleas to cre 
ate a garden setting, a bordered walk 
leading through a covered gateway. 
Marsh’s Nursery, Pasadena, had a tow 
ering arrangement of erimson-berried 
Pyracantha Duvali, with massed ferns 
and heather in the foreground. 

Paul J. Howuard’s Horticultural Es 
tablishment, Pasadena, used the motif 
“Shrubs Californians Like that Like 
California” and the display was an edu 


cational show in itself, with sprays 
of many shrubs arranged in bowls, each 
specimen being marked with its botani- 
eal and common name. A huge bow! ar- 
rangement of Epidendrum O’Brieni- 
anum and several arrangements of 
Crotalaria agatiflora were only two of 
the flowering varieties attracting much 
attention. 

The Roy F. Wileox & Co. nurseries, 
Montebello, displayed an assortment of 
potted plarts, made up in novelty ar- 
rangements, for gifts. Carter’s Camel- 
lia Gardens, Pasadena, showed camellia 
plants in bloom, although the season on 
these popular flowers is nearly a month 
late this year. R. W. Campbell, Pasa- 
dena, had a cactus and rock garden, in 
which a wide variety of cacti, each 
labeled, was an educational feature. 

California Roses, Inc., Puente, showed 
about seventy varieties of roses, cut 
and planted in peat moss, with John 
van Barneveld in charge. The fine con- 
dition of the roses, all of which were 
eut in the open field, was constantly 
remarked upon. Mr. van Barneveld 
was kept busy giving hints on the care 
of roses. 

Burkard & Cole, Pasadena, delphin- 
ium specialists, had a particularly fine 
display, considering the season, with 
many fine long spikes of delphinium in 
blue and white in the form of an old- 
fashioned garden, in front of a tiny 
blue and white cottage. 





SANTA BARBARA COUNTY SHOW. 


Fall foliage from the high Sierras 
vied for honors with the products of 
Sauta Barbara’s gardens and greenhouses 
at the annual Santa Barbara county fall 
flower show, held in the Armory at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., October 28 to 30. The at- 
tendance indicated a sustained and in- 
creasing interest by the public in dis- 
plays in which commercial nurserymen 
competed with the garden lovers of the 
many fine estates in and around Santa 
Barbara. 

Bert Kallman, of Kallman’s Garden 
Nursery, arranged a beautiful fall garden 
in one corner of the great room, featur- 
ing pansies and Lorraine begonias. The 
City & Kentia Nurseries had an attrac- 
tive display of ferns and begonias. 

The Santa Barbara park department 
displayed plant material that may be 
seen in the city parks, with a map show- 
ing the various parts of the world from 
which plants have been secured. 

The Little Gardens Club transformed 
the entire foyer of the Armory into a 
field of blooms, featuring chrysanthe- 








SEEDLINGS 


MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 
4 to 12 inches (row run), $20.00 per 1,000 


EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN ASH 
(2-year) 
2 to 3 ft., $20.00 per 1,000 
3 to 4 ft., $25.00 per 1,000 
4 to & ft., $35.00 per 1,000 
DOGWOOD (PACIFIC NUTTALLII) 
12 to 18 inches, $5.00 per 100; 
$40.00 per 1,000 
ENGLISH HOLLY 
2 to 3 inches, $5.00 per 100; 
$40.00 per 1,000 
260 at 1,000 rate. 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 
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mums in all shades, From the balcony 
of the building the show was especially 
beautiful. Many cascade chrysanthemums 
were shown. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


C. and L. M. MeLaren, experimental! 
nurserymen of Yuma, Ariz., have 
brought Dr. Joseph Sellei, discoverer of 
a method of stimulating plant growth 
through what is known as photosynthe 
sis, to Yuma to install the plan there. 
Dr. Sellei was in Los Angeles last week 
in séarch of a skilled translater and 
secretary. It is said that by his method, 
plant growth can be augmented both as 
to size and speed of growth, and that it 
is practical because of its cheapness and 
ease of application. According to Dr. 
Sellei, he stumbled on the idea while 
attempting to cure diseases with dy: 
stuffs. The plan failed medically, but 
proved successful agriculturally, pro 
ducing double-size plants, flowers and 
vegetables, it is said. 

The gift of 100 Japanese ornamental 
cherry trees for planting on the shores 
of the lake in Westlake park, which is 
being arranged by the Pacific Geo- 
graphic Society, is being studied by 
Park Superintendent Skutt at the re- 
quest of the park commission. It is re- 
ported that the local colony of Japa- 
nese had agreed to send to a Nipponese 
nursery for the trees. The society cited 
the beauty of the Japanese cherry trees 
when they are in bloom in Washington. 
D. C., and contends a similar effect could 
be achieved by planting them here. 

The Edward H. Rust Nurseries, Pasa- 
dena, have announced their annua! 
chrysanthemum show for November 18 
to 20. December 17, the nurseries will 
hold their eleventh annual yuletide 
guest day, with special displays and 
entertainment. 





A NEW nursery has been established 
at Buckley, Wash., by Mr. and Mrs. E. D. 
Merriman. 
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on our complete line of 


EVERGREENS 
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EVERGREENS 
Propagators & Growers 


141 5. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
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— Dregon-grown 
ROSEBUSHES 
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List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
ROSES 
Send us your list of wants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Grown right and packed right 


Combination carloads to eastern distributing 
points save you on freight. 














New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 

Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 














HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 














ORENCO NURSERY CO. 
Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 














PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 FE. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Largest Fruit Tree Scodting Growers 

In Am 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. Ref: on request 
John Holmason, Prop. 











TEXAS FIRM 50 YEARS OLD. 


John L. Foster, founder of the Foster 
Nurseries, Denton, Tex., will shortly 
celebrate his golden anniversary as a 
Texas nurseryman. He began his career 
at Tyler, Tex., as a partner of T. 
Shamburger in 1888. Four years later 
he embarked in his own enterprise. In 
1894, he formed a partnership with 
N. T. Pirtle, the firm being styled the 
Fruit Nurseries, and prospered for years 
in a location near Pine Springs, just 
north of Tyler. In 1909, the nursery 
was moved to Denton, the firm name 
then being changed to the Foster Nurs- 
eries. In 1918, Mr. Foster’s son, Thomas 
B., became a partner and transformed 
the business into a landscape material 
business, better suited for the terri- 
tory of Denton. 


One outstanding feature of Mr. 
Foster’s career was the introduction of 
the Victor peach, which originated in 
1896 as a chance seedling with him. It 
was, at the time, the earliest peach in 
cultivation and soon found wide distri- 
bution, with shipments into other states. 


Mr. Foster runs a retail nursery, dis- 
tributing his products by salesmen and 
catalogue, but his activity is more in 
the growing of a few of the better va- 
rieties of fruit trees, grapes, berries, 
flowering shrubs, roses and hardy ever- 
greens. 





ROSE SHOW AT HOUSTON. 


The Houston Rose Society, Houston, 
Tex., staged a show at the Lamar hotel 
November 9. There were exhibits from 
the Moore Nursery & Floral Co. and 
the Dixie. Rose Nursery, Tyler; Hender- 
son’s Nursery, Athens, and the Ver- 
halen Nursery Co., Scottsville. The 
show was managed by Mrs. Thomas Bell 
Foster, general chairman; Mrs. Oscar 
Sabom, chairman; Mrs. Allen B. Han- 
nay, cochairman, and Mrs. Asa Chand- 
ler, chairman of the registrations com 
mittee. 


TEXAS NOTES. 


The freight rate hearing at Dallas 
was attended by R. P. Verhalen, Scotts- 
ville, and C. C. Mayhew, Sherman. The 
former made a plea for no increase in 
rates on behalf of the Verhalen Nurs- 
ery Co. and the Texas Association of 
Nurserymen, of which he is vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Mayhew made a similar plea 
on behalf of the Texas Nursery Co. and 
for all nurserymen in Texas. W. C. 
Griffing, Beaumont, was represented by 
Mr. Eagle, a lawyer of that city, who 
made a stand for no increase in rates 
for the Griffing Nurseries. No ques- 
tions were asked by the commission; 
notes only were taken. 


Julian Montgomery, state highway 
engineer, recently requested that the 
nurserymen of Texas furnish the state 
with an accurate estimate of stock on 
hand and follow with revised lists De 
cember 1 and every three months there 
after during the season. Mr. Mont 
gomery states that the highway depart 
ment will make many purchases of 
nursery stock during the winter months 
for use throughout the state. By hav 
ing these lists, the department can more 
intelligently make up its planting 
selections to include materials that are 
available in Texas. Those who send 
in their inventories of stock will re 
ceive proposals for bids. 
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FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrobalan 
Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery Stock. 
Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 
Combination carloads to eastern dis- 

tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 











Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 


A complete line of 
Nursery Stock and 
Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 











CONTRACT 
GROWERS ONLY 


We do not grow for open mar- 
ket, either retail or wholesale, 
therefore do not compete with 
our contractors. This permits 
a and prompt shipments. 

us quote you on Apple 
—< Chinese Elm and Hack- 
berry Seedlings. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 











MANETTI 
Dormant Buds 
Multifiora Japonica, rooted cuttings. 
Quince stocks and seedlings. 


ENSCHEDE NURSERY 
Hillsboro, Ore. 











FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
-Grown 000 


A 
F 





euBR & COMPANY, INC, 
A—Manchester, Conn. 














Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 











OBITUARY. 


William Borsch. 


William Borsch, of the firm of Wil- 
liam Borsch & Sen, growers of perennial 
and alpine flowers, died November 3 at 
his farm at Maplewood, Ore., where 
he had lived for forty-six years. He 

was 79 years old. This well known 
flower grower was born at Cologne, Ger- 
many, and went to Oregon fifty-five 
years ago. He began work as a garden- 
er and spent a lifetime growing flowers, 
like his father before him. Through the 
years his name has appeared on land- 
seaping exhibits in connection with 
civic horticultural shows in the Port- 
land area. 

He was a member of the Woodmen 
of the World and Catholic Order of 
Foresters and was a charter member 
of the St. Joseph Society. His widow, 
eight daughters and a son, Fred, survive 
him. Requiem mass was sung Novem- 
ber 5 at St. Joseph’s church, Portland, 
and interment was made in Mount Cal- 
vary cemetery. 


Sid J. Hare. 


Sid J. Hare, 78 years old, nationally 
known landscape architect and city plan- 
ner, died October 25 at his home, Hare- 
cliff, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Hare was born in Louisville, Ky., 
January 26, 1860, and went to Kansas 
City with his parents when he was 8 
years old. He first worked in the city 
engineering department and made sur- 
veys for some of the early park develop- 
ments. Mr. Hare’s first notable work in 
landscaping began in 1896, when he was 
appointed superintendent of Forest Hill 
cemetery. In 1909 he opened an office 
for the practice of landscape architecture. 
Eight years later, his son, S. Herbert 
Hare, became a partner, and the firm of 
Hare & Hare became widely known in 
the field of landseape architecture and 
city planning. The work of the firm has 
extended into twenty-eight states and in- 
eludes the development of park systems, 
city-planning projects, residential devel- 
opments and the planning of institu- 
tional grounds and cemeteries. 

Surviving are his widow and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Nell H. Stevenson, both of the 
home, and a son, S. Herbert Hare. Fu- 
neral services were held October 27, with 
private burial in Forest Hill cemetery. 





Evcene P. Mack, landscape architect, 
Bay Shore, N. Y., died October 25 at the 
age of 61 years. 


Orro Hetnscu, 49, San Antonio, Tex., 
who for many years was engaged in the 
trade as a nurseryman, died October 27 
in a San Antonio hospital. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sin Spring, Pa. 


Montana Varieties Juniperus, 40c to $1.00 per 
lb. Plant our superior type of the Silver 
Cedar. Native Evergreens, Missoula, Mont. 
Osage Orange Seed (Maclura Aurantiaca or 
Pomifera), my specialty. Am soliciting con- 
tracts now for later delivery 
Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 


Mertensia Varwinien, large, $50.00 per 1000; 
small, $30.00 per 1000 
Iris Cristata, $20. 00 per 1000. 
Cedarcroft Gardens, Cookeville, Tenn. 














Wanted. 

Prices on 1200 Ligustrum Lodense, 15 ins. 
high, 6 canes (P); 150 Berberis Thunbergii 
Minor, 12 ins. high, 5 canes (P). 

Peterson Construction Co. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago, Tl. 


Hardy Privet Amoor North Per 1000 
l-yr. lining-out, rooted cuttings........ $5.00 
6 to 12 ins. 
12 to 18 ins. 
8-in. hardwood cuttings 
Wm. Mandel, Nurseryman, Bloomington, a. 
Mertensia Virginica, large, $60.00 per 1000; 
small, $30.00 per 1000. 
Pfitzer’s rs © ee liners, 6 to 8 ins., 
heavy. a 00 eer 
Taxus Cuspidata, 2-year seedlings, $60.00 
per 1000. 
Hook’s 








Cash 
} Box 25. Highwood, Tl. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced foreman for 100-acre established 
nursery located between Montreal and Toronto. 
Canada. Stock includes evergreens, large and 
small trees and all kinds of perennials. Man 
must be capable and Life 
job with privilege of purchase or partnership if 
satisfactory. State wages and send references. 
Unusual opportunity for right man. 

Address No. 105. ¢/o Americann Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














SITUATION WANTED 


As superintendent or propagator capable of 
taking charge of production, or selling. Have 
had 25 years’ experience with up-to-date nurseries. 
—— like to make connection where there is a 
uture. 


Address No. 104, 
508 S. Dearborn St., 


c/o American Nurseryman, 
Chicago, Til. 











SITUATION WANTED 

Expert horticulturist and business executive 
offers services and new patented plant produc- 
tions, including the finest new peach that has 
ever been introduced which with proper publicity 
and backing will become the greatest seller and 
most popular peach. Well versed in designing. 
engineering and salesmanship; have designed, 
sold and supervised largest landscape projects in 
midwest. Open for proposition. Address No. 106, 
case Anes Nurseryman, 508 8. Dearborn St., 

ca 











FOR SALE 


Modern nursery with about 8 acres of orna- 
mentals, mostly evergreens, situated in excellent 
~~ wiry of upper south Georgia; prosper- 

Ly a of land, 40 in cultivation; 
nr th house, one 7-room dwelling. one 
3-room dwelling and other necessary bulidings. 
4 to fill health, will sacrifice either nursery 

tock alone or with land. 
Kirkland’s Nurseries, Cobbtown, Ga. 
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MSCLEARY NURSERIES 


for Sale: 





96 acres . 


. 30,000 shrubs and trees 
. modern dwelling... tenant house 
. greenhouse... barn... garage... 


packing house. All in excellent condi- 
tion. 15 miles from Philadelphia. 


Established, profit-making nurseries offer unusual opportunity. 
More than 50 types highly desirable plantings. Large, modern 9- 
room dwelling. Hot water heat with oil burner. Also 6-room dwell- 
ing. 325-foot well, fully equipped electric pump supplies residence, 
building, and irrigation needs. Write today for complete information: 
Storrie & Budd Agency, Woodbury, N. J. 
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SEEDS 
Colorado Natives ,,,. 


rate 


Abies concolor, te Fir $2.00 $1 
jee aan Silver Cedar, 
d. 


3.75 
First 50 
Pinus ‘aristata, Foxtail Pie 
Pines ponderosa, Y flow’ Pine ~ 
$ 
poswteneaga Deaglasit. »"Deugins Fir 4.00 
Per % oz. 
Aquilegia carulea, Colorado Blue 
Columbine. Selected strain eNies 
Collected from wild. 


"wo iw 


e 
: 88 * $88: 88 8 3 


oS 


Douglasii 
integrifolia 
orientalis ... 
involucrata, c. 

omnes. < 4 lb. 

dry berries ; ., clean seed. 

pecial discount on large quantities. 

Cash with order. 


UPTON GARDENS 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











NORTH DAKOTA SEEDS 


Juniperus communis depressa 
Juniperus scopulorum, c.s. 

Aret los Uva-ursi 

Rhus trilobata (western aromatic sumac) 
Rosa Woodsii, Ball Cactus (Mammillaria 
vivipara) and Amelanchier canadensis. 


E. C. MORAN Medora, N. D. 











We are collectors of 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA TREE SEEDS 
including 
Pinus Banksiana, Jack Pine 


Picea Canadensis, White ' Spruce 
Write for samples and prices. 
Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
Alida, Minnesota 











QUALITY 
TREE SEEDS 


All Kinds 
THE BARTELDES SEED CO. 


Denver, Colorado 











SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 

















PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











PEACH 


MORE PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents, issued 
October 25, have been reported by 
Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, Chi- 


cago: 

No. 206. Rose. Michael H. Horvath, Men- 
tor, 0 A climbing rose distinguished by the 
hardy character and rugged appearance of the 
shrub; rich, shining, bronzy green leatiets pos- 
sessing unique ornamental qualities and larger 
in size than the mabonia, or the Oregon grape: 
flower growth and large clear deep rose-pink 
flowers of a refined and enduring quality, abun- 
dantly produced which are well supported on re!- 
atively stiff spur branc’ 

No. 297. Rose. Michael H. Horvath, Mentor, 
0. A rose distinguished by the shrub of a bardy 
character and growing persistently throughout 
the growing period in a manner preéminently fit 
for ground covering; rich and clean bottle-green 
foliage resistant to rose maladies, distinctive 
peach blossom flowers having a reflex as dis- 
closed and a center of an orange undertone; dis 
tinctive sharp recurving and gy Fe 
the perpetual floriferous character, and the flower 
and prolific petal growth and quality making it 
excellent for cutt and decorative work. 

No. 298. Rose ichael H. Horvath, Mentor, 
0. A rose distinguished by its ha 
shrubby growth suitable for 
shiny bright dark green foliage resistant to rose 
maladies and having veins prominent with a red- 
dish hew or cast; distinctive full flowers imbri- 
eated in camellia-like form and of a two-tone 
pink color resembling miniature Lady Alice Stan- 
ley blooms profusely borne singly and in clusters, 
and in a manner making them suitable as cut 
flowers. 

No. 299. Rose. Michael H. Horvath, Mentor, 
0. A rose distinguished by the hardiness of the 
variety, its shrub growth, healthy foliage of a 
glaucous green color, perpetual flowering, and 
the vividly brilliant flowers of a glowing red 
color with a light orange-colored center. 


Plant patents issued November 1, 
1938, include the following: 


No. 300. Rose plant. Mathias Tantau, Utersen, 
Grone Be wy to the Conard-Pyle €o., West 
Grov new and distinct variety of rose 
plant ceeadndael by its compactness of growth, 
the profuseness of the blooms, the yellow color 
thereof not heretofore obtained in the particular 
size and type of flower, the starlike effect of the 
outer petals of the flower and the long endurance 
of the same as a cut flower. 

No. 301. Rose. Eugene R. Dramm, Elmhurst, 
Ill., assignor to Dramm Greenhouse, Inc., Elm- 
hurst, Ill. A rose, a sport of hybrid teas and dis- 
tinguishable from others of the same class by its 
substantially uniform geranium pink color, leath- 
ery texture of petals, centrally pointed at the 
outer edge and curled back from the point and 
thus producing a somewhat angular petal outline; 
further characterized by a rich, pleasing fra- 
grance, uniformity of size and color, strong rigid 
stems, profusion of blooms, double petalage and 
clean healthy growth. 

No. 302. Snapdragon. Chester Harper Lothrop, 
Lexington, Mass. A new variety of snapdragon 
characterized particularly by its vigorous growth 
of large, strong spikes, beset with unusually large 
numbers of buds and blooms, the latter being ex- 
tremely double, large in size, tenacious, thus giv- 
~ 4 long-lasting quality, and having a distinctive 

— 6 to deep rose-pink color as applied to 
doub: snapdragons. 

The following plant patents were 
issued November 8, 1938, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 

No. 308. Rose. F. Meilland, Tassin-les-Lyon, 
France, assignor to the Conard-Pyle Co., West 
Grove, Pa. A new and distinct variety of rose 
plant, characterized by its unusual vigor of 
growth, the straightness and sturdiness of bloom 
stem, combined with the abundant petalage, at 
tractive form in all stages of development and 
deep and lasting color of its blooms 

No, 304. Rose. Domenico Aicardi, San Remo, 
aly, assignor to Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. ¥. A new and distinct variety of hybrid tea 
rose plant, characterized by its great vigor and 
hardiness for outdoor use, the large size and ver 
milion color of its flowers and its particular 
adaptability for under glass culture for the cut 
rose market, 





MANAGER OF KIYONO NURSERIES. 


T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala., has an 
nounced the employment, November 1, 
of C. R. Stephens as manager of the 
Kiyono Nurseries. Mr. Stephens was 
for several years sales manager for the 
tien Saint Mary Nurseries Co., Glen 
Saint Mary, Fla., with which firm he 
was connected for more than twenty 
years. He served as president of the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association and 
also as vice-president, representing the 
nursery division, of the Florida State 
Florists’ Association. 
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SEEDS your NURSERY 


." ib. Td. 
Apple Seed, French Cider Crab, 
hybrid pose ——- Malus einen 
tris and tab! <4 Sent suitable 
for stock. Ma. Ths. 


Japanese Cherry Birch.$1.00 
Yellow Birch. $18.50 


- ready for plant- 
ing. $8.50 for 10 Ibs............ 
a = Zumi (Sieboldii) calecarpa, 
presse. maritima, Beach Piw 
Prunus, Japanese Flowering Cherries 
Lannesiana 


=7 


8 === oP. . 
-gssuee 8s 8 & 


pend 5 
Quercus Northern Red. Oak, hand-select 
$12.00 per 100 Ibs. 


F. W. Schumacher, Sorticalturist 
P. 0. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











IF YOU plant 
Tennessee 


Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1937 crop. 
6000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel (50 Ib.) 


Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Ornamental! Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Winchester, Tennessee 











LAWN GRASS SEED 


100 Ibs 
Velvet Lawn Mixture... . 813.50 
Kentucky Bluegrass, extra fine... 12.50 
Redtop, fancy silver seed.. --» 12.00 
American Rye Grass 


A. H. Hummert Seed Co. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 














NURSERYMEN — ATTENTION 


Strong field clumps. 
+— $5.00 per 100. 
Whit ze, $8.00 per 100. 
YELLOW cu sion. smaller clumps, 
$8.00 per 100. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 











Asparagus Roots 


We offer to the trade one of the largest 
plantings of 1 and 2-year roots in the 
east. Write us for prices. 


E. W. TOWNSEND SONS NURSERIES 


Salisbury, Maryland 














CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT-. 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features 
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SELL -- USE 


THESE PROFITABLE 
EFFICIENT PRUNERS 


You'll enjoy better results using “Snap-Cut” 
Pruners in your business because “Snap-Cuts” 
cut easier, quicker, cleaner, 7 
without tiring hands or injur- 

ing bark. Experts every- 

where will tell you they last 

longer, with fewer re- 

placements. Rustproof, 

chrome finish; one 

hand catch; replace- 

able parts. Two 

sizes and a com- 

plete price 

range from 

which to 

choose 


This famous “blade and 
anvil’’ construction 
shows why “Snap-Cuts”’ 
make pruning easy. 


ORDER THIS f 
SPECIAL SALES DEAL 6 


For a limited time only, we offer this profit- 
making Sales Deal, consisting of 9 “Snap- 
Cut” Pruners at prices retailing between $1. 
and $2.00; total retail value $13.25—your cost 
only $7.83, complete with colorful display 
card, pruning guides, window streamers, test- 
ing ‘sticks, etc. Why not make money by 
ordering this Special Deal now? 


HERE’S THE “DEAL” — 
Contains: 
2 ORIGINAL “Snap-Cut” 
Pruners 


Retail Total 
Value Retail Dealer 
Each Vaiue Cost 


$2.00 $4.00 $2.67 


1.50 4.50 3.00 

2 yUNI NIOR " “‘Snap-Cut”’ 
BEEEED sccccescccoceltt 1.00 2.00 1.33 

1 LADIES” *“Snap-Cut” 
Pruner 1.25 «61.25 -83 


No. 
1 “Snap-Cut” Flower vii 
and Pruner 0. 1.50 1.50 FREE 
$13.25 $7.83 
This complete Sales Deal is packed as a unit that can 
be reshipped. In ordering, just say ‘Send Special Sales 
Deal Ne. 99" (shipped 6 deals in a carton—weight 6% 
pounds per deal). 


ORDER NOW THIS SPECIAL DEAL ON 


—— 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
90 MAIN ST. OAKVILLE, CONN. 











Nursery TWINES 


Nearly 100 years in eg ome, ly- 
ing Twines—Java, Jute, 8 Cot. 
ton, etc., to Nurserymen. real us 
what you want to do with twine, and 
we will recommend right kind for 
your use and quote prices. No ob- 
ligation. 


FREE! “Knots the Sallors Use.” 
8 pages, 79 pictures. Shows how to 
tie knots. Fun for you and your boys 
(and girls, too). 





Write for your copy. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Aeroil Burner Co.. 
American Florist Supply Co. 
American Landscape School 
Andrews Nursery . 

Ariens Co. ......... 
Barteldes Seed Co.. 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc..... 
Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
Bobbink & Atkins 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. 
Boyd Nursery Co 

Burr & Co., C. R... ; 
Bushnell Nursery, E. C. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Cedarcroft Gardens 
Chase Co., Benjamin 
Chase Nursery Co. 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Commercial Nursery Co. 
Cottage Gardens . 

Dixie Rose Nursery 
Enschede Nursery 
Eschrich's Nursery 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 
Forest Nursery Co.. 
Foster Nursery Co. 
French Nurseries ...... . 
Garden Shop, Inc 
Gardner Nurseries, Clark 
Griffing Nurseries .... 
Harmel Peony Co.. 
Harmon Nursery .. 

Herbst Bros. 

Hess’ Nurseries 

Hill Nursery Co., D... 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Hood & Co., Inc., W. T. 
Hoogendoorn, C. . 

Hook's Nursery ..... 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Howard Rose Co. 
Hummert Seed Co., A. H. 


Illinois State Nurserymen's Assn. 


Independent Fruit Co. 
Industrial Tape Corp. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Jewell Nursery Co. 
Koster Co., Inc. 


Le-Mac Nurseries 
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Leonard & Sons, A. M. 27 
Lovett, Lester C. 15 
McGill & Son, A. ..23 
Mcliihenny, E. A............. 13 
Mandel, Wm., Nurseryman 24 
Meehan Co., Thomas B..... Say 
Milton Nursery Co. ..23 
Moran, E. C. ...25 
Mount Arbor Nurseries ..18 
Mount Vernon Nursery... 22 
Native Evergreens 24 
Natorp Co., W. A............. 19 
Oberlin Peony Gardens. ..24 
Offenberg Nursery Co., Paul 
Orenco Nursery Co..... 23 
Pacific Coast Nursery ..23 
Perma Tag & Label Co... 

Peterson Construction Co., C. R..... 
Peterson & Dering, Inc..... 

Portland Wholesale Nursery Co... 
Princeton Nurseries 

Process Color Printing Co... 
Rambo's Wholesale Nurseries, L. J. 
Richard, Jr., Frank M. 

Scarff's Nurseries 

Schumacher, F. W., Horticulturist... 
Scotch Grove Nursery 

Shenandoah Nurseries 

Sherman Nursery Co. 

Sherwood Nursery Co. 

Siebenthaler Co. 15-17-19 
Smith & Son, Inc., Seymour 26 
Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 25 
Storrie & Budd Agency 24 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 13 
Tarlton Nurseries 19 


Tobacco By-Products & Chem. 
Corp. 28 


Townsend Sons Nurseries, 
E. W. 15-17-19-21-25 


Upton Gardens 25 
Visser's Nurseries 17 
Washington Nurseries 23 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 15 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 21 
Westminster Nurseries 15 
Wickliffe, Ray —..... 24 
Willis Nursery Co. 21 
Wonderland Nurseries _. 25 
Wyman's Framingham Nurseries....17 














SHORTAGES in other sections 
create demand for your SURPLUS 


Read by most nurserymen in every state 








American Nurseryman 





can help you turn your stock into cash. 


Don’t miss sales — advertise now! 




















NOVEMBER 15, 1938 

















— the first color book of bulbs — 
GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 


275 full-tone color plates 
100 half-tone reproductions 


If you deal in bulbs, here is a book you will want 


yourself and recommend to your customers. 


Besides being a beautiful book, this is an eminently prac- 
tical one. What is the depth to plant snowdrops, scilla, 
tulips, chionodoxa? Do you dry out the bulbs of iris, ama- 
ryllis, freesia between bloomings? Which flowers make a 
pleasing combination and how can one best group them for 
color and time of blooming? Which bulbs must be planted 
in a quickly drained spot even though they need much 
water? What is the difference between a bulb, a corm, a 
tuber? “Garden Bulbs in Color” answers all questions of 
bulb culture. 


As well as the popular varieties—narcissus, tulip, gladiolus 
—there are pictures and information about lesser-known 
bulbs; but no matter how rare, there is no bulb included that 
cannot be obtained commercially. Brief histories of the flow- 
ers; information as to their adaptability, hardiness, desire for 
certain types of soil; as well as the lovely color pictures, 
make you really know the bulbs. 


The authors: J. Horace McFarland is the president 
emeritus of the American Rose Society; R. Marion 
Hatton is the secretary of the American Rose Soci- 
ety; Daniel J. Foley is a well known horticultural 
authority. The text of the book is based on actual 
experimentation at the famous Breeze Hill gardens. 


296 Pages, $3.50 


Order from 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 





BIG MONEY 
IN SELLING— 
LEARN HOW! 


Workers in nurseries can increase their 
earnings through study with the Ameri- 
can Landscape School. Ambitious men 
are asking themselves, “What will I be 
doing a year from today?” They want 
to move on up. They want to increase 
their ability to serve the world more 
largely. 







By studying at home in spare time 
hundreds of nursery workers have 
trained themselves to sell nursery stock 
—with increased income and more hope 
for the future. By adding to their pres- 
ent knowledge of plants, instruction in 
landscape gardening, planning the land- 
scaping of homes, estates, subdivisions, 
cemeteries, etc., they can push their 
pay upward. They are more valuable 
employees. 






These home lessons cover every prob- 
lem of landscaping, and we help you 
with any difficulties that arise 






Investigate this opportunity. Course 
has been thoroughly tested. Start your 
upward climb today. Ten men in one 





nursery in Nebraska took the course— 
to their profit. Send a postal today for 
catalogue. 






AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


6001 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 




















SUPPLIES 


for Tree Surgeons 





















Pruning Equipment 
TOOLS—CABLE 
Antiseptic Compounds 
Spraying Equipment 
IMPLEMENTS 
Grafting Aids 
GENERAL SUPPLIES 
Send for Free Catalogue 


AMERICAN <> 
FLORIST SUPPLY °>:ccor™ 
sien. CHICAGO 








































NURSERY TOOLS 








Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives eand The American 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting TILLAGE COMBINE 
A. M. LEONARD & SON SMODES eveny‘Neep 


Piqua - Ohio ARIENS Ce. 








, IENS Tiller 


Box 710 Brillion, Wis 














LABELS 
FOR 















NURSERYMEN 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Sample Copy Plate Book, 50c 


Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bidg., 








Prints, Maps and Folios 


Rochester, N. Y. 









THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 

DERRY, N. H. 

























NURSERYMANS 
ea: 


i on A 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
PARASITES 
HELPS 
INCREASE 
PROFITS 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


HIS famous tape is especially 

efficient in reducing knots 
and malformations among 
piece-root grafts. A spiral wrap- 
ping forms an air-tight germi- 
cidal covering that decomposes 
before the danger of girdling 
arises. Harmless to plant tissue. 


Improvements in stand range 
from 65% to 75%. Let Nursery- 
man’s Tape help increase your 
profits. 


Sample and prices upon request 














INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








TAGS—LABELS 


Packed 1000 per box. No boxes broken. 


Per 1000 
Painted Plain 
iy Labels, ad in. x 3% ins. 
5 lbs., Copper Wired............... $2.10 $1.70 
Dalia Lal Labels (same) 
5 


1.90 ° 
selected White Pine. 
Dura-Labels, % in. x 3% in. 

2 Ibs., paper (Iron Wires)..........-..+++- 1.50 
PERMA- = ee in. x 6% = ay Ibs 
Improved Type, All One Piece, All Metal Label 
Boxes contain approximately 1000 Sabel 7 weight. 
Zine. Most popular number 
Aluminum. Light in weight, durable...... 5.45 
Copper. Most —— ——s eeuseocsesess 5.45 
shipping T size 6 Ibs. per 1000 
2% i x 4K in 


Shipping Tage, Ne 8 size 11 Ibs. per 1000 . 


ee GO, BD Gee GH. vcccdeccdocsccncetcucds 2.95 


PRICES F.O.B. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
If wanted by Mail, add postage on weights given. 


Write for Quanti Price List and Discounts 
with Prices of PRINTED TAGS and LABELS. 


PERMA TAG & LABEL CO. 


Box N23, Creston Sta., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














write for free literature on 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TREE MOVERS 


manufactured by 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Labor-Saving 
Devices for Nurserymen 


4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kan. 








Make More Profit 
Sell Your Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and 
Fruit Trees Started and Growing in 


CLOVERSET nent ~~ 


Patent No. 2073695 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time from 
March until freezing weather. 

Write today for Free Illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of 
these pots. 


Carton of samples by mall 25c. 


Cloverset Flower Farm 
ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
105th Street and Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


WIN YOUR CUSTOMERS 
GOOD WIth eo 


"BLA CK LEAF 40 
SURE KEEPS DOGS 





KX ‘TELL THEM 
HOWTO Aw 

DETOUR DOGS AROUND Z& 

EVERGREENS & SHRUBBERY ~~ 


@ You can do your customers a real 
service by recommending “Black Leaf 
40”. A little “Black Leaf 40” sprayed 
on the lower branches of | eety 
and evergreens will 72¢ away, 
preventing stains and Oration. 


“Black Leaf 40” on ni or ever- 
font ki is harmless to dogs—they just 

on’t like the odor and go elsewhere. 
It is both an easy and an economical 
way of protecting shrubbery from the 

dog menace”. Your customers will 
also find many other uses for “Black 
Leaf 40”—the “versatile” insecticide. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 

& CHEMICAL CORP. 
we, INCORPORATED 
6 oe ©1936 























